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ii Ir De la! Here is a real Mary E. Wilkins story—only better. All 
= ee through it, like little rivers under the soil, run humor and 
tenderness and faith and true heart feeling. While you 
read it, a New England village seems to hold the whole 
world. 

The little inheritance which comes to Henry and Sylvia 
Whitman, who are elderly and have been poor, and which 
brings to live with them the charming niece from New 
York, the fresh, loving, and unspoiled Rose, would bring 
a vast deal of comfort. But Rose falls in love with the 
village teacher, and Sylvia turns quite jealous—wanting to 
keep Rose for herself. And there is a pretty, abnormal sort 
of girl, who has a passionate fancy for this same man. 

Then Henry Whitman, in spite of his money, misses his 
shoe-shop, and one day steals quietly back to work. 

And sweet and upright Sylvia has something on her New 
England conscience—something about Rose’s inheritance 
—which she publicly and dramatically confesses at Rose’s 
wedding. And all this time nobody knows how the beautiful 
Miss Farrell came to take the poison that killed her, and 
everybody who guesses is wrong. 
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A Great Battle Described by a Fighter in the Ranks.—A personal 
narrative of the battle of Solferino (June 24, 1859), as told by 
a survivor, GIOVANNI BeETTINI, to Robert Shackleton. The plain 
words of the private soldier make a vivid and unusual picture 
of real warfare—the feelings of the men in the ranks during 
the give and take of death in hand-to-hand combat. 


Barrow the Repellant.—TuHomas A. JANvIER writes of a little Eng- 
lish town in Lincolnshire, of the ‘‘ Six Bells,’’ the ‘‘Red-Lion,”’ and 
other places where he went in an unsuccessful quest for noon-day 
lunch. The tragi-humorous recital shows Mr. Janvier in his most 
delightful vein. With sketches made by Vernon Howe Bailey. 
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Riding Down to Egypt.—Norman Duncan—who went into the 
Arabian Desert with an artist and an expedition for us—writes 
of the strange sands, of tenting under the stars, of sharing the 

quaint hospitality of the Orientals, and so on—a narrative full of 

simple adventures among strange people. There are paintings in 
full color—daring, original, strong—by Lawren Harris, the artist. 













Recent Discoveries in Medicine.—The problems which medical 
science has confronted during the last generation have resulted 
in wonderful triumphs. Dr. M. ALLEN STARR shows what won- 
derful and partly preventive mastery has been gained over such 
diseases as typhoid fever, diphtheria, lock-jaw, meningitis, etc. 
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Seven Remarkable Short Stories 
‘‘From Tolstoi to Terrorism’”’ is a stirring bit of drama fresh 
from life in the Russian under-world to-day. With illustrations 
in color by Ivanowski. 
Epwarp HUNGERFORD spins a railroad romance of a stolen 
locomotive and what came of it. 


How to Know the Clouds and what changes in the weather 
they foretell is told by ARTHUR W. CLaypEN. Many character- 
istic cloud-efiects and sky-photographs are reproduced in the 
illustrations. 








The Unknown Palisade.—Puitire V. MIcHELs writes of the Palisades 
















along the Lower Hudson, where, within a short distance of New 
York City, are some of nature’s greatest marvels, rivalling even 
the Rhine in magnificence. A group of striking paintings by 
George Shorey (done in color) accompany the text. 


Republican Aristocracy.—THomas WeENTWorTH HiccInson has a 


number of entertaining pages on old aristocratic customs that 
have passed away, not because the spirit of aristocracy has 
died out among us, but because it is now determined by changed 
conditions. 





‘‘At the Negative Pole”’ is the puzzling title of a clever story of 
New York by van TASSEL SUTPHEN. 

Orivia Howarp Dunsar writes with subtlety and delicate 
charm of ‘‘A Marriage of True Minds.”’ 

In ‘‘The Truth About Alpheus,” Grace Joy WuiTE portrays a 
laughable situation in which two hostile old maids finally make up. 

JosepHineE A. MEYER lays bare a touching episode in the 
married life of a young couple who have become ‘‘The Dreamers.” 

‘“‘A Girl of the Gray Sea,” by JENNETTE LEE, is a story of the 
seashore and simple heroism in a novel situation. 















Mrs. Humphry Ward’s Great Serial, “The Testing of Diana Mallory” 
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The Republican Convention 

Ir was not really a convention. The accredited 
representatives of the Republican party simply met 
to ratify President Roosrveir’s choice of a suc- 
cessor and squabble a little over the platform. 
The result was a foregone conclusion, and yet un- 
til it was definitely accomplished the atmosphere 
was laden with the electricity of apprehension. 
[t is probably not an exaggeration to say that, 
until an actual majority of votes had been cast 
tor Mr. Tart, fully three-fifths of those who 
attended the convention, if not, indeed, of people 
throughout the country, believed that President 
RooseveLtt: weuld be renominated. When Mr. 
Tarr was finally named as the Republican can- 
didate beyond the possibility of recall, the sigh of 
relief from the delegates was unmistakable. In 
this expression, moreover, it seems to us plain the 
whole country has joined, though somewhat shyly. 
We do not believe that: the great mass of Repub- 
lican yoters really wanted Mr. Roosrvett to be 
renominated. They did insist, however, that there 
should be no disavowal of him or his “ policies,” 
and that his renunciation should win the full 
credit of seeming to be, as indeed it was, a striking 
example of self-abnegation. 

It is idle te speculate upon the motives which 
actuated that ambitious spirit. Whether or not 
Mr. Roosrvevr finally came to repent of having 
given his pledge not to become a candidate, or 
whether he feared that in view of having done so 
he might be defeated at the polls, are questions 
which need not now be considered. The fact is 
that he lived up to the letter and spirit of his 
obligation in a manner reflecting the highest honor 
upon himself and evoking the sincere admiration 
and gratitude of his countrymen. To those of us 
whe, while depreeating his erratic and sadly ill- 
advised conduct of his great office, have cherished 
unwaveringly belief in the fundamental merit of 
his purposes, the culminating act of his ex- 
traordinary political career is indeed most gratify- 
ing. 

We say culminating advisedly, because we are 
convineed that the nomination of Mr. Tarr 
marked the beginning of the end of the greatest 
personal success achieved in American polities 
since Anprew Jacwson dictated the nomination 
of Martin Van Buren. Mr. Roosevert now steps 
back among the wings, and Mr. Tarr takes the 
centre of the stage. While Mr. Roosrvetr con- 
tinues to serve as President his ofticial doings and 
sayings will, of course, be regarded as important, 
but their effect will be enormously minimized by 
the presence under the lime-light, for the first 
time in seven years, of a competitor, who, more- 
over, is the coming and not the going man. We 
suspect that moments will come in the immediate 
future when the President will chafe under en- 
forced restraint, and occasionally ebullitions may 
mark his gradual but inevitable withdrawal from 
the blazing and patently congenial publicity. But 
the step taken, though voluntary, is irrevocable, 
and none doubtless realizes more keenly than Mr. 
RooseveLt himself that, from the present outlook, 
the only man who by injudicious utterances can 
accomplish Mr. Tarr’s defeat at the polls is he 
who enforeed his nomination in Chieago. Un- 
doubtedly Mr. Tart’s candidacy will suffer some- 
what from the manner in which he was put into 
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the field by personal decree carried into effect 
through shameless disregard of professions of non- 
interference on the part of the officeholders who 
dominated the convention. But this feeling of 
resentment will gradually wear away as thé cam- 
paign progresses and as Mr. Tarr takes advantage 
of the personal freedom which he has but now 
obtained. 

The criticisms passed upon Mr, Tarr for his 
manifestation of apparent subserviency to Mr. 
RoosrvELt during the past few months we con- 
sider to be wholly unjustified. As a member of 
the cabinet and as a candidate Mr. Tart’s posi- 
tion was one of extreme delicacy, requiring the 
exercise of the utmost tact and consideration in 
fulfilling the many and somewhat varied obliga- 
tions of his party, his official chief, and himse!f. 
While undoubtedly his attitude might have seemed, 
or even been, more creditable if he had been free 
from the necessity of reconciling these various 
elements, yet the condition was one that had to 
be met, and we fail to perceive wherein Mr. Tart 
has failed to meet it successfully and honorably. 

The suggestion that Wittiam H. Tarr, President 
of the United States, would be a servant, “ ex- 
alted” or otherwise, of any other human living 
being than himself, we consider to be so utterly 
absurd as to deserve no consideration whatever. 
Because Mr. Tart is by nature gentle, tolerant, and 
considerate, it by no means follows that he lacks 
the strength to maintain in their fulness his own 
convictions. Like Lincotn, he is patient, kindly, 
human, judicial, careful, but, also like Lincotn, he 
possesses a character so fully imbued with the 
spirit of resolution that, once certain that he is 
right, nothing can swerve him from what he con- 
siders to be the path of duty. The difference be- 
tween Mr. Rooseverr and Mr. Tarr is not unlike 
that between the noisy, reckless bulldog with the 
grip of steel and the big, fearless mastiff who 
stands his ground calm but immovable. 

Of Mr. Tarvt’s general qualifications for the 
Presidency mention need hardly be made. It suf- 
fices to say that his technical equipment, built up 
by the enormous and varied work he has done as 
an administrative officer, surely could not be sur- 
passed and probably could not be equalled by any 
other American. If this be the fact—and few will 
be found to deny it—there must be powerful con- 
siderations, indeed, to outweigh so great and valu- 
able an asset, : 

Mr. Tart is pledged to carry out Mr. Roosr- 
veELT’s policies. In view of the great distress 
brought upon the country and the people by the 
present administration, this sounds ominous, but 
what in reality does it mean? What are Presi- 
dent Rooseve.t’s policies? Has anybody ever tried 
to define them? Could any one, even their origi- 
nator and possessor, eyolve a precise definition / 
Broadly speaking, they could probably be com- 
prised in determination to enforce all existing 
statutes against wrong-doers, and in the event of 
present laws being found inadequate to meet the 
requirements of stern justice, insistence upon ad- 
ditional legislation to serve that purpose. There 
are many subdivisions of this one general policy, 
and there have certainly been some very queer in- 
terpretations in respect to different individuals and 
corporations, but fundamentally we believe that 
we have stated it with reasonable exactitude. In 
any case, it has been upon that assumption that 
we have invariably upheld the Roosevett policies, 
while almost invariably condemning, or rather, let 
us say, gently lamenting, the manner of their ap- 
plication and enforcement, 

Wrong-doing should be punished, of course, but 
wrong-doers should not be scolded; they should be 
sent to jail. It is our firm belief that under Presi- 
dent Tart this is what would happen. The spec- 
tacular performances and extravagant denuncia- 
tion which have temporarily ruined our eredit and 
paralyzed our industries would find no place in the 
White House under his direction, but the laws 
would be enforced as by an honest and upright 
judge, and that is what we want. We may as 
well admit at the outset that President Tarr, if 
such he shall become, will not have “a_ perfectly 
corking time.” Tle will be burdened from the be- 
ginning, as Wasnincron was, as LiIncoLN was, as 
CLEVELAND was, as all our great Presidents haye 
been, by sober appreciation of his enormous. re- 
sponsibility to his countrymen and to civilization. 
Kor this relief, Tiizopore Roosrvexr, for his splen- 
did self-abnegation, and Almighty God, for Ilis 
infinite mercy, be praised! 


The Republican Platform 

We are disposed to regard political platforms 
with compassionate good nature. They are “made 
to get in on,” and are almost invariably amusing- 
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ly disingenuous and flatly untruthful. The one 
adopted at Chicago is well laden with the usual 
buncombe. We shall not treat it as a serious 
document; no intelligent person could; indeed, 
but for an instinctive hatred of humbug we 
shouldn’t bother with it at all. In the hope, how- 
ever, that suggestive criticism may tend to effect 
some slight improvement in future pronuncia- 
mentos we venture to set down a few casual ob- 
servations. 

What, then, according to the “general declara- 
tion,” has the Republican party done? Destroyed 
slavery? Yes. Preserved the Union? Yes. Re- 
stored credit? When? Recently? Expanded the 
national domain? Yes, indeed. By purchase of 
Alaska, gold-laden, and of the Philippines—a gold 
brick. Gave to the nation “her seat of honor in 
the councils of the world”? Fiddlesticks! What 
“seat,” if not “ef honor,’ has the nation ever 
oecupied ¢ 

The “highest aspirations” have found “a 
voice.” It was furnished by their “ exalted 
servant,” and—may the good Lord forgive us for 
printing this—i/—7. ¢., the voice of the exalted 
servant—has “put to scorn the abuse of wealth.” 
Witness Provincetown! Another of the “ great 
accomplishments ” of President Roosevett has 
been—what think you? No less than the provid- 
ing every safeguard to make “more secure the 
guarantees of life, liberty, and ”—breathe softly— 
“ property.” 

Under the guidance of the Republican party the 
total wealth of the country “has leaped to $110,- 
000,000,000 in a generation.” A grand .thocht, 
Sandy! Even deducting the $10,000,000,000 
charged up to political depreciation during the 
past four years, there still remains a hundred 
thousand millions. Under the same_ beneficent 
direction “we have a vast dominion, literally burst- 
ing with latent treasure, and ”—what is this ?— 
“and still waiting the magic of capital.” Still 
waiting; yes, sad to relate. An unhappy phrase 
that, Horatio! Ah, but here is the gem of the 
collection: 
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“Nothing so clearly demonstrates the sound basis 
upon which our commercial, industrial, and agricul- 
tural interests are founded, and the necessity of pro- 
moting the present and continued welfare through the 
operation of Republican policies, as the recent safe 
passage of the American people through a financial dis- 
turbance which, if appearing in the midst of Demo- 
cratic rule or the menace of it, might have equalled the 
familiar Democratic panics of the past. We congratu- 
late the people upon this renewed evidence of Amer- 
ican supremacy, and hail with confidence the signs now 
manifest of a complete restoration of business pros- 
perity in all lines of trade, commerce, and manufac- 
turing.” ; 

Wonder fills our minds and gratitude our hearts. 
Congratulations indeed upon the timeliness of 
the arrival of the financial disturbance at a mo- 
ment so opportune, namely, at the fag-end of a 
Republican administration! We shudder to con- 
template the possibilities of the English language 
in a Republican platform if it had come during 
Democratic misgovernment. “Complete restora- 
tion of business prosperity!” Fine! Cheers from 
manufacturers, railway-builders, shareholders get- 
ting reduced dividends, and two millions of un- 
employed! But why the need of a “restoration ” 
of prosperity under perfect rule? Was “ God's 
bounty ” temporarily withheld from the use of 
His Anointed ? 

For tariff revision! Amen to that! But up 
or down? We are not told. Protection to “ equal 
the difference hetween the cost of production at 
home and abroad” sounds familiar, but what 
means this unprecedented, brand-new, inclusive 
“reasonable profit to American industries”? Can 
it be that the need of campaign contributions is 
foreseen already? Free trade with the poor 
Filipino! A just and righteous declaration.. But 
why except sugar and tobacco? Henry O. 
ITavemever is dead, and Tuomas F. Ryan is in 
Europe. 

Who enforced the anti-trust law “after Demo- 
cratic dereliction”? Guess! It was the Repub- 
lican party. In what respect the “ dereliction ” 
under CLEVELAND differed from that under ITAr- 
nison and McKIniry we are not informed. 

The “ special needs of the wage-workers ”! Why 
are they any more “special” than the needs of 
doctors and other professional persons ¢ 

Who will “uphold the authority and integrity 
of the courts”? The Republican party, to be 
sure. It never said so before. Why now? Who 
has been attacking the courts in a manner to 
make such a declaration necessary. Some “ Demo- 
cratic filibusterer,” we suspect. 

“We adhere to the Republican doctrine of en- 
couragement to American shipping and urge such 
legislation,” etc. Under adherence to what doc- 
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trine, we wonder, has American shipping been ex- 
tinguished ? 

For “liberal administration of all pension 
laws”! Amount paid in 1907, forty-two years after 
the close of the Civil War: $138,030,894.22. 

For “a bureau of mines and mining”! Why 
net of flea-catching and eel-pickling ? 

For granting of citizenship to Porto-Ricans, and 
for admission of New Mexico and Arizona as 
States. Then why were the bills providing there- 
tor defeated ? 

“None of the steps forward here proposed could 
be taken under a Democratic administration.” We 
wonder why. 

The wicked old Democratic party! It stood for 
all things bad, free silver, free trade, free rum, 
free everything, until it was “forced to abandon 
every position taken on every great issue.” It cer- 
tainly did declare for free silver in 1896, and the 
Republican party would have done likewise but 
for the opposition of Tuomas C. Piatr. We ean- 
not seem to recall a declaration for free trade or 
“contraction of American influence.” Tlowever, 
the real question relates less to what the parties 
have stood for in the past than to what they stand 
for now. Upon this point clearly there is a mis- 
understanding. Brother Bryan, for example, 
seems to be sincerely convinced that his and our 
great and good friend in Washington ruthlessly 
hooked most of the shreds and patches which con- 
stituted his political garments. But all that is 
really by the bye. If it be true, as stated in the 
Republican platform, that the Democratic party 
has “abandoned” the wicked notions it formerly 
held, why is it now so wholly “ unworthy of public 
trust ”? 

The Democratic party as now guided may mean 
all the bad things imputed to it, but the assertion 
that the Republican party as guided recently has 
meant “ prosperity,” “high wages,” “ confidence,” 
and the like, appeals more strongly to the imagina- 
tion than to factful recollection. 

“We ask all our fellow citizens, regardless of 
past political afiiliaticns,” to. help ys “to per- 
petuate the blessings, maintain the policies,” and 
incidentally to keep a grip on the offices. A saga- 
cious invitation! Democrats have elected Repub- 
lican Presidents now for some time, and, so far 
as we can judge, seem likely to continue doing so 

indefinitely. 

The one redeeming feature of this bombastic 
platform lies in the certainty that the Democratic 
platform will be worse. 


The Republican Candidate for Vice-President 

Mr. James Scuootcrarr SuerMan, the ecandi- 
date for Vice-President on the Tarr ticket, has 
been in Congress from the Utica, New York, Dis- 
trict for the last twenty years. He was highly 
recommended to the convention by Speaker Can- 
Non, who has had abundant opportunity to know 
him. The Speaker said Mr. Suerman was the 
best parliamentarian in the United States, a 
courageous and competent Representative, and fit 
to be trusted with the Presidency, if need be. Mr. 
SHERMAN is fifty-two years old, a graduate (like 
Mr. Roor) of Hamilton College, and president 
(in his spare moments) of the Utica Trust Co. 
He was Mayor of Utiea in 1884, and chairman 
of the New York Republican State Convention 
in 1895 and 1900, 


No Postponement for Brother Bryan 

At Mr. Bryan’s office in Lineoln it was an- 
nounced on June 15 that 697 Denver delegates 
were pledged for Bryan, being 25 more than 
the necessary two-thirds majority. A letter has 
been printed in the papers from Grorce M’Durree 
Buakk, of Richmond, to Mr. Bryan, urging him to 
withdraw and allow a ticket combined of JouNnson 
of Minnesota and Doucias of Massachusetts to 
“sweep this country from centre to circumference.” 
Then, says Mr. Buake, “with four years of great 
prosperity, in 1912 Winuiam Jennincs Bryan will 
be nominated by acclamation and will be elected 
President.” But if Brother Bryan believes the 
assurance of his Lincoln office that he has 697 
riveted delegates, he will undoubtedly consider 
that he is himself a good-enough Democratic broom 
tu sweep the country in this present year. Mr. 
Biake warns him that if he runs this year and 
is beaten, the party will go to pieces like a ship 
against a rock and he will be to blame, whereas 
if Jounson and Doveas run and win, he (Bryan) 
will get all the glory and credit. But in all his 
prognostications Mr. Biake seems to us unduly 
sanguine. Brother Bryan has already done the 
Democratic party all the harm he is capable of 
doing it, and to have him beaten again might do 
it good; he would not get all the credit if Jounson 
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or some other candidate should win, and he would 
not in that case be the candidate in 1912. The 
hope of the Democratic party lies in’ getting rid 
of him finally and permanently. Whenever it ac- 
complishes that indispensable feat we shall look 
to see it begin to pick up, and presently to carry 
a Presidential election. Give the party competent 
leadership, the sort of brains that inspire respect, 
and the sort of ideas that inspire confidence, and 
it will get votes enough. But with Bryan for its 
leader, and with Bryanite brains and Bryanite 
ideas to work with, it can never get anywhere. 


Marse Henry’s Gallant Bluff 

Marse Henry Warrerson said, as he was start- 
ing for Lincoln to confer with the Perpetual 
Candidate: 

There will be but one real issue in the coming 

struggle; that is the cise of the people against preda- 
tory wealth. This has been very well put by Mr. 
RoosEVELT, but Mr. Bryan represents it in all its 
length, breadth, and thickness. 
Our gallant but unfortunate friend being tied up 
to a candidate whom he doesn’t want has got to 
make the best of it, of course, and sort out such 
issues as he thinks will best match his man. To 
cur mind he has not been fortunate in the selec- 
tion just quoted. Predatory wealth, like the poor, 
we have always with us, and no doubt in some 
form or other it cuts a figure in every Presidential 
campaign. But that it will be the particular bug- 
aboo that will excite the voters this year seems 
not at all likely. More people are anxious just 
now to prop the railroads up than to ruin them, 
and it makes about as many voters happy this 
year to see a trust pay dividends as to see it pay 
fines. The predatory-wealth issue has been worked 
pretty actively for three years past, and though it 
is not dead, it needs a rest, and the people need a 
change. It is in no condition to stand a ding- 
dong four months’ campaign. And as for Brother 
Bryan, he just stands for Bryax, and for nothing 
else except discarded policies that he has experi- 
mented with and finally thrown away. He is like 
nothing so much as a practising aeronaut with 
his back yard littered up with broken aeroplanes 
and punctured balloons. 


Kentucky’s Hard Luck 

Kentucky is passing through a siege of bad 
luck. Whiskey, tchaceo, and race-horses have long 
been reputed to be her staple products. The barn- 
burners have been doing up her tobacco crop, the 
prohibitionists have imperilled her vast distilling 
interests, and along comes Governor Huaues with 
his anti-race-track-betting law and spoils her race- 
horse market in New York—by all odds the most 
important one she had. It makes a run of 
pretty hard luck for Kentucky. She has still left 
to her her belles and her colonels, the greatest of 
all her products, but how can she hope to support 
them? Must she graze cattle on the blue grass 
and raise wheat and cabbages and hens like any 
common State? It is estimated that her race- 
horse industry employed 5000 men on land worth 
$2,000,000. 


The Individual and the Mass 

The baccalaureate discourses have been hard 
pushed this year by the convention and ante- 
convention news, and have had hard work to get 
a hearing outside of the audiences that actually 
sat under them. We have not seen another as yet 
that seemed to have so much meat in it as that 
that President Wooprow Witson delivered at 
Prineeton. The burden of it was the tendency of 
the time to merge the individual into some form 
ef organization. “ This,” he said, “is our peculiar 
and fundamental moral problem: where and how 
to separate the individual from the mass, lift the 
individual soul out of the confusion and distrac- 
tion of modern societies, unions, brotherhoods, 
leagues, alliances, corporations, and trusts into 
some clear place of vision, where it may think 
and see apart, looking beyond the things of the day 
to the things that abide.’ The malady of the 
age, as Dr. Winson sees it, is lack of individual 
courage; lack of individual thought and action. 
The need of the time, and of our country in par- 
ticular, is of men that can form their own moral 
judgments and speak them fearlessly and square 
their lives with them. Such men, says Dr. WiLson, 
who will not run with the crowd against their 
convictions, our democratic country needs by the 
hundred thousand. Ie believes that we have them, 
or the materials out of which they will come. 
“We have grown very ‘ practical,’ ” he says. “ We 
have seen the life about us, and the life of which 
we form a part, take on a certain organization 
in which men were, so to say, pooled and com- 
pounded, and enormous material energy, unexam- 
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pled business efficiency, have been the result. We 
have stood amazed, with a sort of childish delight, 
at the work of our own hands, and have said: ‘ It 
is a good thing. Look at its tremendous etticiency ! 
What if the individual is submerged? That is the 
inevitable result of the system.” But Dr. Witsox 
does not believe that the individual will be sub- 
merged. “The individual conscience,” he says, 
“has never in any age been successfully digested 
into the mass. It is insusceptible of absorption. 
It will reassert itself, and the system will undergo 
radical transformation—a transformation as com- 
plete as may be necessary in order to release the 
individual and give him his liberty again. The 
tendency to be ‘ practical’ will not conquer the 
tendency to be moral. The great awakening we 
have just had to the moral aspects of so much 
modern business is but the beginning of change. 
The moralist will dictate both to the lawyer and 
to the man of business.” 


The Brewers Call for Moral Saloons 

No result of the prohibition movement so far 
seems to us quite so interesting or so hopeful 
as its moral eftect upon the brewers in stimulating 
them to put their industry on a more respectable 
basis. The United States Brewers Association 
at its conference in Milwaukee, which closed June 
10, adopted a platform of principles in which it 
pledged itself to an abolition of the immoral saloon 
and to the promotion of temperance in the use of 
intoxicants. If the brewers as a body set out in 
real earnest to clean up the saloons, they ean do 
a vast deal towards accomplishing it. To put 
an end to the consumption of beer is neither 
possible nor desirable; to constrain bec r saloons 
and beer-drinking to be decent and orderly is 
practicable and eminently worth while. Brewers 
can go far to accomplish it if they are in earnest. 


The Presidential Election in Panama 

There is one thing we should be thankful for: 
Mr. Bryan does not threaten to incite a revolu- 
tion if Mr. Roosrverr’s. successor, Mr. Tart, is 
elected President of the United States. But down 
in Panama it is different; neither Sefior Opatpra, 
who is to be to President AMApor’s chosen succes- 
sor, Senor Arias, what Mr. Bryan will probably be 
to Mr. Tart, nor Senor Artis himself, is familiar 
with the science of profitable candidaey, and so it 
is absolutely essential to each that he be elected 
President. To our government, which is. still 
experiencing things in Cuba and is well read in 
the history of Latin America, this solution is dis 
quieting, and will probably continue to be dis- 
quieting until the elections of July 12 are well 
over, no matter how many election inspectors and 
marines the United States has on the isthmus. 
For we have so much invested in the canal zone 
that, although we don’t want to govern Panama, 
we will have to if there is a rumpus. Ilowever, 
if we do have to assume the government for a 
time, there is this to be said about it: we control 
so much of the country now that to control the 
rest of it would not greatly inerease our burdens. 


The Fight on the Betting Bills 

That “nothing succeeds like success” is a tru- 
ism is evidenced by the fact that many of those who 
inclined to ridicule Governor IluGiues while the 
Acnew-I[art bills were in the balances now incline 
to praise him. And, however inconsistently, justly; 
for he has striven not only energetically, but, in a 
marked degree, impersonally—which is more than 
can be said of some of his opponents. There 
were several dramatie episodes during the fight 
on the bills: the death of Senator Franciuor and 
the election of his suecessor, WALLACE; Senator 
Fancuer’s game of ecards, the forged telegram 
to Senator Cassipy (by the way, the Senator did 
not change his vote, after all), and, veritable 
climax, the coming of Ivanhoe ForuKker with his 
green wound to rescue Rebecca from de Bois 
Guilbert Grapy. But every one is asking now, 
What effect will the new laws have upon horse- 
breeding and the breed of men? The pessimists 
(players, layers, owners, ete.) say that the horses 
in these parts will become weedy, and that the 
men will continue as they are; others, though 
they prophesy that the horses will degenerate, say 
that the men will become better; while the extreme 
optimists maintain that both will improve. 


Cured by Old Doctor Bryan 

Says Colonel Warrerson: “I have — accepted 
Bryan.” It would be interesting in view of all that 
has taken place’ in the last twelve years to know 
whether the sentiment is mutual.—Philadelphia In 
quirer. 
Undoubtedly it is mutual. Dr. Bryan points with 
pride to Marse Henry as one of his cures, 





Worry 


“THE more trouble, the more lion; that’s my prin- 
ciple,” said EMERSON’s washerwoman to him; and as 
one walks about, looking into the faces of one’s fellow 
citizens one wonders if that is not, after all, the 
thought that has drawn the most decisive lines in their 
faces. It seems a pity that so much good life should be 
wasted in meeting trouble instead of enjoying all the 
enjoyable things, like breathing and looking round and 
liking one’s fellows. One questions whether this con- 
viction of the hostility of life is well grounded, and 
whether the attitude of worry, of preparing for the 
worst is really necessary. If one could only accept 
the reverses as a sort of poison, kerosene emulsion, or 
Bordeaux mixture, administered to the plant to destroy 
the devouring worm and make the blossoms more per- 
fect, one would perhaps meet them with less wearing 
anxiety and a more pliant attitude. Life is too 
beautiful and, so far as we are assured, too rare an 
occurrence to spend it all, tensely drawn up, facing 
our sorrows and our deprivations. And as Epicretus 
said, “It is a shame for the soul to give out before 
the body.” 


Great men, the saints, and the geniuses somehow 
always escape worry. They fling the private burdens 
on the shoulders of Destiny with an inward conviction 
of Destiny’s ultimately beneficent intents; and per- 
haps, too, they are born with an innate realization of 
how small a dot a life is in a soul’s career. One thing 
is certain, that the great interests and the nobler 
pursuits are the surest relief from fretting care and 
nerve-wracking anxieties. 

After all, such is our weakness and our impuissance 
in all the major matters of life that the very beginning 
of wisdom is the flinging aside of the burden and 
living the moment through for what it is worth in 
itself, leaving the future to a more capable hand. 
Planning occasionally helps us to seize an opportunity, 
but worrying never does anything but eat up vitality 
and power. Some training in faith is required to take 
to-morrow’s dinner on trust, and yet how slight a 
turn in the screw can change a destiny, and how 
little our own hand has to do with the turning. 


A depressed and industrious gardener, grubbing for 
a bed of killing worms amongst some clove-pink roots, 
was startled by a low voice close to his elbow: “ Any 
work | can get to do?” And out of his depression and 
faint-heartcdness, from a consciousness where there 
seemed to be no work for anybody to do or room 
in the world for any one to live he answered, harshly: 
“No, nothing at all.” And, glancing up, he saw a 
strange, muscular twitch around the mouth of the 
beggar who turned off; and, noting it, he became aware 
of a tattered, sick-looking boy, with the look of en- 
durance at last ebb, and the helpless child-nature near 
to the birth again. So the gardener jumped up and 
called the boy back, and listened again to the old 
story of works unexpectedly shut down in a distant 
manufacturing town, of a week’s tramp accompanied 
by every possible deprivation—-worst of all, the de- 
privation of the poet’s mind that can turn vagabondage 
into paradise-—2a mission cot free for three nights 
while a job was hunted, the time up and neither job 
nor money forthcoming. “ When did you eat last?” 
the gardener asked, staring. ‘“ Day before yesterday.” 
And self-pity won the day, and the mouth twitched 
again, and tears made muddy streaks down the boy’s 
brown cheeks. ‘The gardener had his own worries; not 
matters of dinners, exactly, but things as vital; and 
as he sat, later, talking to and watching the friend- 
less creature, clean and clothed and rested, fed and 
encouraged, it suddenly came over him that the whole 
change wrought in the face of the lad’s universe came 
not from his powers of persuasion, nor yet his abilities, 
nor the gardener’s sympathies and good intentions, but 
merely from an uncontrolled muscle round the boy's 
mouth—a muscle that twitched when he could no 
longer speak. 


Then there flashed into his mind the analogous 
incident of David Copperfield’s presentation of him- 
self to his aunt Betsy Trotwood—surely, surely a 
chapter taken out of real life! David was gifted with 
a vocabulary and a fluency rare in a masculine creature 
of ten years, and a readiness of affectionate address 
“strangely antiquated to the mind, of an up-to-date lit- 
tle boy who would scorn indeed to address an elderly 
female relative, of whose intentions he was unassured, 
so glibly as “dear aunt.” But it just chanced that 
“dear aunt” was in the habit of turning to Mr. 
Dick for advice, and, the obvious being ever upper- 
most in his mind, he responded promptly to her ques- 
tion, “ What shall we do with him,” by, “ Give him 
a bath.” And, later, when the question was reiterated, 
by, “ Measure him for a suit of clothes.” So David. 
too, found his destiny delivered into safe hands not 
through his precocious eloquence, nor through the nat- 
ural charity of his aunt’s emotions, but’ by a weak- 
minded old) gentleman’s habitual preoccupation with 
the immediate and the obvious. 


Perhaps, with our destiny ever dangling on so fine 
a thread, there is something in letting life take care 
of itself, living out the moment for all it is worth, 
doing our best at the immediate juncture, and flinging 
the Surden of the distant to-morrows upon more 
eapable shoulders. 

He would be a temerarious thinker, at any rate, 
who would want to deny the uses of adversity, and a 
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dullard who cannot see that the spirit grows most 
swiftly when the blows of fate fall fastest. 

“What, my pretty fellow! So comfortable? So 
assured? So near asleep?” Fate would seem to say 
before he takes the most pointed dagger to “ stab our 
spirit broad awake.” 

And in every life when one falls, as each one must 
who makes a glorious ending, into that miry slough 
whither the scum and filth of limitation perpetually 
pour, it is well to remember that the pilgrimage is 
long and varied, and that Help has a way of wander- 
ing on the edges of just such sloughs, 





Personal 


A vast deal can be thought about the calamitous in- 
discretion which resulted in lifting two valuable oars- 
men out of the Harvard shells at New London, a week 
before the race. But about all that can be said to ad- 
vantage is, that an opportunity for the exercise of per- 
sonal diseretion by a minor officer of Harvard Univer- 
sity was allowed to go unimproved. The punishment 
did not fit the erime. The crime was a breach of rules, 
which was foolish, to be sure, but under all the cir- 
cumstances almost excusable. But the punishment, 
all the cireumstances again considered, was enormous, 
It was a very hard ease, in which justice bent back- 
wards in the effort to be unbending. Everybody con- 
cerned in it, including the Harvard Faculty, seems a 
proper object for compassion. 

England boasts a National Thrift Society offering 
prizes to those who can give good records of thirty 
years’ saving. It is found that of all the classes 
domestic servants produce the best records. One 
woman who had held the same place for thirty-eight 
years managed, out of wages varying from $50 
to $80 a year, to save $1700, besides buying an 
annuity of 60 for her old age. We trust that 
this servant was not only lodged and boarded, but 
also clothed by her employers. It is quite interesting 
to note the slow but sure improvement in matters of 
thrift among the Southern negroes. It is getting to 
be less and less uncommon for domestic servants there 
to lay aside enough to invest in a small house and 
lot—a possession in which they take infinite pride. 
Serving-men, too, are beginning to invest in small 
suburban farms which they let out on shares, while 
they use their wages to bettering the land and build- 
ings. It will be a long time, however, befcre they 
ean rival English servants in fidelity, perseverance, 
and thrift, and the great mass of them are still hope- 
lessly improvident. 

The swinging pendulum which traditionally sym- 
bolizes things human is now visible in no less a field 
than that of the drama. For how many years have 
we not heard the sad plaints of those who actually 
saw the British drama going to the dogs As for 
the American drama, it never seriously existed in 
polite circles. A kind of substitute for drama has, 
indeed, tenanted our theatres for some time past, but 
it has ever been the custom of * high-browed ” folk to 
speak of it with apology. The real thing was, after 
all, beyond the seas. Behold, then, the swinging of 
the pendulum. A French tragedian, M. EpMoND DE 
Max, famous on the Continent for twenty years, has 
announced with tears in his eyes that tragedy in 
France is dead, but that “tragedy still lives in 
America and in England.” And now M. pe MAx will 
learn English, and abandon France for America and 
England. News despatches, moreover, bring the in- 
telligence that Mr. Cnartes FroumMan will produce 
American and English plays in Paris, Berlin, Hamburg, 
Vienna, and Munich. In the practical manager's 
opinion drama in English deserves a foremost place 
in the world. Miss MAavpr ApAMS is about to produce 
* Peter Pan” in Paris, and in general Mr. FroiuMAn 
adds: “ My desire and intention is to start our drama 
toward the goal it deserves to reach.” 








Correspondence 


NEW YORK 'TO BE A BENISON TO MANKIND 
Crncrnnatt, O., Zune 5, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sirn.—The waning influence’ of New York, so admir- 
ably treated under the title “ National Influence of 
New York,” by Dr. Calvin D. Wilson, of Glendale, 
Ohio, a profound thinker, and already at his midday 
a pulpit orator of great power and influence, in j/id- 
land, of recent date, has fomented a hitherto latent 
conviction that New York has for some years been 
“too big for its britches.” | find no criticism to be 
made of Dr. Wilson’s masterful paper, and merely beg 
to add to or elaborate upon il. 

“Tammany ” has, since Tweed’s dynasty of thieves, 
been synonymous with corruption. Grown by the 
graft it fed on, “Tammany” became bloated, and 
fostered as it was and is by the slums and foreign 
scum, it gave to New York—for “ Tammany” was 
New York—a noxious odor, a reputation akin to that 
of Sodom, and it was held for this reason alone for 
many years in contempt by the people. 

But since the palmy days of “Tammany” a dif- 
ferent view is taken of New York. Composite New 
York now appears to others as an overgrown, flabby, 
amemic scion of a deceased Creesus, arrogantly impu- 
dent, puffed with smug conceit, his insignia a collar 
of coin, to whom virtue seems a joke and charity a 
byplay with Lazarus. to whom he would toss a coin, 
but scorn to bathe and feed him back to health. 

And, again, “frenzied finance,” that gaunt wolf 
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whose lair is Wall Street, is being traced by sleuths 
of all degrees, and erelong its shrivelled hide will hang 
in public view, an object lesson to kindred beasts and 
the proud trophy of its victors. 

The rotten politician and the putrid dollar have 
given to New York such a diseased name that the 
wise before entering its atmosphere inoculate them- 
selves with the virus of * Satan-get-thee-behind-me.” 

Had it not been for these traits of civie character 
it is quite likely that the relentless and frequently 
unreasonable warfare against the rich and money 
would not have been waged. The picture may be 
highly colored, but is it wholly unlike “the real 
thing”? Hundreds of thousands of high-bred, honor- 
able, intelligent, rich, and influential New-Yorkers, 
through whose veins course sturdy and pure Knicker- 
bocker, New England, and other standard blood, know 
these things to be true, and often speak of the condi- 
tions with shame. They hate the thought that the 
green and vicious rich are making of New York a 
place of assignation and rendezvous for lewd orgies 
and howling bacchanals, and for the “* get-rich-quick ” 
to do others or to be done. They, however, know 
that their wonderful metropolis is not hopelessly dee- 
adent or degenerate, and they rightly believe that 
at the core are honor and respectability, now only 
dormant. 

At some time and in some fashion now unrevealed, 
a revolt, a reconstruction, must surely come wlien that 
great maelstrom of dangerous political, financial, and 


. social activities will have its destructive currents 


curbed by new channels, made by introspection and 
self-respect, and its stream of teeming life will flow 
ever on in dignified calm and respected peace, a 
benison to mankind. 
I am, sir, 
H. P. Propasco. 


Thank you, sir, for your hopeful forecast. We did 
not see the discourse of Dr. Wilson, of Glendale, Ohio, 
but New York is a stimulating town, and folks who 
live here get to like it. It is more of a frontier city 
than Glendale or any Ohio city, and has the faults 
of that condition, and of a constant influx of new and 
imperfectly civilized people from Europe, Pittsburg, 
Cincinnati, Boston, and other parts of the world, 
and of great wealth, and other endowments and draw- 
backs. But we believe you are right in thinking that 
it will work out finally into a fairly habitable and 
civilized metropolis—Eprtor. 


*HYDROPHOBIA DOES HAPPEN” 


To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: : 

Sir,—The current WEEKLY says that “ hydrophobia 
dees happen.” Possibly so. But dog-fanciers in Bos- 
ton and in Montclair, New Jersey, who have been 
searred all over from dog bites for many years not 
only doubt, but deny, that “hydrophobia does happen ” 
from the bite of the dog. As a medical man I have 
grave doubts of the existence of the disease. For more 
than twenty vears, in Omaha, I was president of its 
Humane Society. I was the editor of the Omaha 
Herald for three and twenty years. It was the uni- 
versal custom there to preserve the old superstition 
about rabies canina by muzzling dogs in the spring 
and summer under special proclamation and ordinances. 
[ so far succeeded in inducing others to ignore the 
barbarous usage that for forty years no dog was ever 
muzzled by municipal ordinance in Omaha from fear 
of rabies. I assert that in all those years not a single 
authenticated case of this disease occurred in Omaha. 
Dr. Thomas Watson, the great physician and medical 
teacher and writer of London for fifty years, never saw 
a case in his life. Myriads of cases occur in the 
imaginations of people, and some medical blacksmiths 
who wouldn’t know a case of hydrophobia from St. 
Vitus’ dance sometimes see “ mad dogs,” but it is the 
people and the medical blacksmiths who are ‘“ mad,” 
not the dogs. 

I am, sir, 
GeorGE L. MILLER, 

Alumnus of the New York College of Physicians and 

Surgeons in the days of Willard Parker and Alonzo 

Clark. 


Dog-bites don’t give you hydrophobia unless the dog 
has it, and not always then. It is a comparatively 
rare disease. Dog-fanciers and presidents of humane 
societies seldom believe in its existence. It is not at 
all unlikely that no case of it appeared in Omaha in 
twenty vears. We know of only two cases in New 
York within five years.—-Eprror, 


THE PERPETUAL CANDIDATE 
Arvanta, Ga., April 17, 1908. 
To the Editor of Harper's Weekly: 

Sirn—Here inclosed is an editorial from the Jack- 
son, Mississippi, Daily News of April 15, which seems 
to me to be so in line with what you think on the sub- 
ject of “ The Cheerless One” and his irresponsibility 
that I take the liberty of sending it to you. 

As you may know, the Jackson Daily News is one 
of the most important, if not (he most important, Demo- 
cratic daily newspaper of Mississippi. 

It surely is a wonder, feeling as most Democrats, out- 
side of the would-be office-holders and Congressmen, 
surely do, that we continue to put up with Bryan 
forced on us every four years. It is, 1 think, with the 
hope of eradicating Bryan this time. So many people 
think, at any rate down this way. But if Bryan is 
nominated, and of course defeated, as he will be in 
1908, he will run in 1912, 1916, 1920, or * until death 
us do part.” 

You don’t seem to think so, -but if President Roose- 
velt’ stood for the Presidency this time he would un- 
doubtedly come -near carrying Georgia, Alabama, and 
North Carolina, if he could get his vote counted— 
against anybody. We would break, and he only, the 
Solid South into a thousand pieces. 

If you would investigate it, you would find this to 
be true down this way, among Democrats too, 

I am, sir, 
S. Mays BALL. 
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Circus Day in the Coliseum 
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William Howard Taft 


Republican Candidate for President of the United States 
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Republican Candidate for Vice-President of the United States 
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In 1860, when Mr. Taft was Three Years Old 






























































In 1865. The “Young Hopeful” 























In 1868. Mr. Taft in his Eleventh Year 































































































The High-School Boy. Mr. Taft as a Pupil at 
the Woodward High School, Cincinnati, in 1872 



































The Mother of Mr. Taft, who died dur- 
ing his recent Tour around the World 








From stereograph copyright, 1907, by Underwood & Underwood 


‘ Secretary and Mrs. Taft, with “* Charlie” The “Yale Man.” Taken in 1877, 
Taft, in their Washington Home when Mr. Taft was Twenty Years Old 



























































William H. Taft when he was Judge of 
the United States Circuit Court for the 























Sixth District of Ohio from 1892 to 1900 


The late Judge Alphonso Taft, Father of Mr. Taft. 
United States Attorney General in 1876-1877 


the Years with Taft 
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“It takes fifty cents, dad, even if you leave out the peanuts” 


PHEN John Merkel went home o 
“2 supper it came to him of a sudden, 
as he trudged against the storm, 
that an anniversary was at hand. 

It seemed like the bitter sarcasm 
of fate that he should remember 
that at such a time. He had only 
to push his thick hand down into 
the pocket of his storm-coat to 
come across the stift envelope ot a letter—a letter that 
seemed to spell his doom. 3 

He had been in business for himself twelve months 
to-morrow, and to-morrow he must confess himself a 
bankrupt—all for the lack of a miserable two hundred 
and fifty dollars, After that he knew what they 
would do. They would sell out his house and_ his 
little business, and he would go back to clerking at 
Abbott & Bassford’s, But suppose that Abbott & 
Bassford had no place for him? 

He laughed bitterly when he thought of what a fool 
he had been. Two years ago, to-morrow, he had not 
even dreamed of leaping into the great sea of busi- 
ness. Two years ago he was satisfied to be a clerk at 
Abbott & Bassford’s—Groceries and Provisions. folks 
knew him as honest John Merkel, and he had the confi- 
dence and affection of his employers. What more 
could a man want? 

Mrs. Merkel had wanted more. There was Collins, 
who used to be bookkeeper at the Boston Emporium. 
Collins had set up a little store on the north side of 
the river. Mrs. Collins now went driving with her 
husband in livery rigs on Sunday, and was talking of 
hiring a girl to help her in her housework. There 
was Mr. Wundlach, the jeweller, who sat across the 
aisle trom them in church Sundays. Mr. Wundlach 
had branched out into business for himself years ago, 
and now he was a citizen to be esteemed; he passed 
the plate in church, and it was generally understood 
that he had money in the bank. 

So it was that John Merkel took heed of his wife’s 
prodding, drew his slender little balance from the 
savings-bank and started to steer his own bark in the 
great world of business. He was quite confident at the 
outset. He knew that the nice ladies who had traded 
with him for years at Abbott & Bassford’s, and who 
always called him “John” and asked his confidential 
opinion of the corn and the early sweets, would come 
and trade with lim. Yet, atter he had been open for 
some months, they did not come. His was a little 
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“What are you 
going to take?” 
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ferkKel’s Salvation 


By Edward Hungerford 
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shop, poorly located, so as to save rent, and it seemed 
hard for him to compete with Abbott & Bassford’s 
offerings and prices. 

He came to survey with horror the check-book that 
had been his pride at first—it had seemed so wonder- 
tul at first to pay bills by the mere signing of his 
name to a slip of paper. Sometimes it was 
useless to take it down, and the “John 
Merkel” that he had formerly written in 
tat and jolly letters on his checks would 
not have paid the least of his bills. 

Now he had come to the end of his rope. 
A wholesale house down in Syracuse, who 
might have known John and Mrs. John 
and John Jr. much better and did not, was 
going to foreclose if a check for two hun- 
dred and forty-eight dollars and seventeen 


Merkel’s memory—was not mailed to it on 
the morrow. The check would not be 
mailed—the gay little check-book was al- 
ready gathering dust—and John Merkel, 
Merchant, would soon be a matter of his- 
tory, a little chapter closed and unwritten. It seemed 
hard luck that the Syracuse firm should be importu- 
nate now, because John, who was a man of detail and 
watched every detail of his business, could see that 
he was just beginning to catch hold. He had been 
around to the Northiield banks that afternoon trying 
to raise enough money to send to Syracuse. But his 
little ship was bal- 
lasted overheavily al- 
ready with debts, even 
his house was heavily 
mortgaged, and no one 
seemed _ wilhng to 
throw a line to him. 

He thought that if 
he had been able to 
talk-to the big men in 
the bank as they talked 
among themselves he 
might have accom- 
plished more. But 
when he faced them he 
was much embarrassed, 
his tongue clove to the 
roof of his mouth, and 
he invariably — apolo- 
gized for having troub- 
led them, and then 
made hasty exit. 

John hung his wet 
coat on the hall rack 
and went into his liv- 
ing-room, Mrs. John 
was in the back of the 
house bustling about 
supper. You could 
make sure of that by 
the delicious odors that 
came through front, 
odors that cheered the 
heart-sick man. 

John Jr. was on 
hand to meet his father. He stood away and cocked 
his head to one side. 

* Mother says you’re a great weather prophet, dad,” 
said he. 

John Sr. actually smiled. 

* Mother said that?” 

“She sure did, dad. Now I want you to tell me 
What kind of a day we are going to have 
to-morrow. It’s really important that | 
know.” 

John Sr. took a Jong look out of the 
window toward the west, 

“It’s clearing, boy,” he said. ‘ Why is 
it so important to you?” 

He threw his tired self in the big easy 
chair, and John Jr. stood beside him and 
explained. 

* | guess you’ve forgotten, dad,” he said, 
ruefully, as if he was really ashamed 
ot his father for forgetting important 
things in Northfield, “It’s circus day 
to-morrow. They’re going to show down 
on the Fair Grounds.” 

“Pll admit, John, I had forgotten.” 

A tiny fist was shot over in the lap of 
John Sr. and he reddened. This was more 
embarrassing than his experience in the 
bank had been. Still, he had never been 
close with the boy, and his hand went 
down into his change pocket. For the mo- 
ment he had forgotten business, the Syra- 
cuse firm with its pressing duns, but when 
his hand came out of pocket again he re- 
membered. There lay in his palm a dozen 
greasy pennies and a Canadian dime—the 
Merkel capital, if you please. 

“It takes fifty cents, dad, even if you 
leave out the peanuts and the side-show,” 
pressed the boy. 

Jobn Sr. reddened more than before. He 
shoved his worldly wealth back in his 
trousers pocket and made some excuse that 
would answer John Jr. for the moment. 
His boy was not a teasing boy, and the 
circus was forgotten for the time being— 
Mrs. Merkel was calling them to supper. 

John Merkel thought how stupid he had 
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cents—that seventeen cents stuck in John’ 


been to forget about the circus, as they sat at the 
table. He might have provided better for John Jr. 
Mrs. John was talking, but he paid little attention to 
her. She was saying something about Mr, Collins’s 
business having expanded to a point where he had 
hired another clerk and promised Mrs. Collins her 
hired girl in six weeks’ time. But John was too tired 
to pay much attention. Anyway, he had to solve the 
problem of getting John Jr. to the circus. 

That night the boy came to him again, but his 
father put him off with some sort of vague promise. 
Pete Harris, who had worked in Abbott & Basstord’s 
with John in his clerking days, stopped in for a mo- 
ment, and John asked him if there were any changes 
in the store. 

“Not many,” said old Pete. “ Mr, Abbott’s going 
to put his oldest boy at work, and he is letting one 
of the clerks out at the end of the week.” 

When Pete had gone, Mrs. John came to her husband. 

* Did our boy tell you he wanted to go to the 
circus?” said sie. 

“ Just betore supper,” he replied. 

He did not dare face his wite’s all-seeing eyes and 
he kept his own to the floor. 

* | hope that you will let John have some money to 
go. He’s a good boy, and all the other boys he knows 
are going. He has planned to go with them.” 

He was in his big chair, and she beside him. She 
placed her hand en the arm of the chair, and John 
saw that it was not pink and delicate as it had been 





“I’d make ‘em pay good an’ plenty,” said old Pete, shaking his fist 


when he married her—tor she had been a very pretty 
woman—but was red and coarse. She needed help 
in her kitechen—did Mrs. John. She was a lady, a 
good deal more of a lady than that Collins woman, 
and she needed hired help. John closed his eyes and 
began stroking his wife’s hand. 

“Sometimes the business keeps my ready capital 
tied pretty tightly,” he said, cautiously, and with a 
great deal of hesitation. “1 emptied out my pockets 
just a little while ago and did not have the change 
for John. ‘[ will try and fix things for him to-morrow.” 

He had never told Mrs. John of the rough-course of 
his little ship—it was not John Merkel’s way to lift 
any of his load of anxiety on to a woman’s shoulders. 
{t had always seemed to him until this day that there 
was to be some channe! out of the troublous place, and 
now—when he had come to the end of his course—he 
was still diffident about telling the truth to his wife. 

She jumped up, with the serene smile that he loved 
so much settled about her pretty mouth. 

“Don’t worry, man,” said she. “I have a little 
change put away up-stairs, and | will give John his 
party myself this time.” 

But John Sr. protested. 

“J will fix things to-morrow,” he said, vaguely. 


That night John Merkel slept little, and when he did 
sleep he dreamed. He went over the cruise of his little 
enterprise, and he shuddered when he thought of the 
rocks from which he was trying to steer, to which 
the currents were carrying him helplessly. ‘When he 
fell asleep he dreamed of his store. It was a grocery- 
store with a_cireus ring in the centre of it, and John 
Jr.-was joyful to have his daddy in such a delightful 
business. They were giving a show in the grocery- 
store, when, of a sudden, the roof came crashing in 
upon them. 

Crash! Bang! Smash! Crash again. 

Mrs. John sat bolt upright in bed and shook her 
sleeping husband by the shoulder. 

“Wake up, John,” she urged. ‘“ Something awful 
has happened.” 

But whatever had happened had fully bappened, for 
there was a great silence—the silence of an early sum- 
mer morning. John arose and dressed hurriedly and 
went out into the street in front of the little house. 
A single glance showed him what had awakened them. 
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The circus was coming into-town. The circus was 
rumbling its great wagons down that very street, turn- 
ing the corner around John’s house. One of the big 
wagons filled with poles, or something of that sort, 
had struck the house amidships and raked it most hor- 
ribly, a deep gash in the clapboarding and broken 
windows the proof of the damage done. 

The coming of the heavy wagons and the smash at 
John Merkel’s house. had awakened all the other folk 
thereabouts, and they came out into the street, most 
of them to stop for a word of consolation to him, when 
they saw the damage that had been done to his house. 
Pete Harris came to him and offered more than con- 
solation. 

“Vd make ’em pay—pay good an’ plenty,” said old 
Pete, shaking his fist at the rear of a retreating van. 
“Wake a free an’ independent citizen up at five 
o’clock in the mornin’ by wrecking his house, and then 
runnin’ away like this!” 

Somehow it had not oecurred to John Merkel before 
this—this idea of recovering damages. By George! he 
would make them pay. A definite idea formed itself 
in his mind and he went over to where his wife stood, 
surrounded by some of her neighbors surveying the 
damage, and whispered a few words in her ear. 

“That’s right, John,” said she, approvingly, “ and 
don’t you forget my begonias. They’re quite ruined, 
and this was the first year that they had blossomed 
the way the catalogue said they would.” 

John trod down-town with his head held high. He 
had forgotten his business troubles for the moment, 
and he was secure in his righteous indignation as an 
American citizen, whose rights, protected by the Decla- 
ration of Independence and the Constitution of the 
United States, had been trampled upon. He was glad, 
too, that Judge Henry Horton, of the County Court, 
was both a customer and a good friend to him, and he 
was so buoyed up by his feelings that he forgot his 
social trespass in awakening the executor of the law 
at such an ungodly hour. He was at five o’clock that 
anniversary morning a John Merkel transformed. 
Hope was once more seated within his heart. 


Mr. Slimper was in a variety of tempers. Slimper’s 
Exposition of the Wonders of the Nations of the 
World, Three Ring Moral Shows, Circus, and Marvel- 
lous Hippodrome, was a full three hours late into 
Northfield, as all the small boys of the town, who had 
been watching the coming of its trains since before day- 
break, very well knew. There had been a wreck down 
at Gainesville, and Mr. Slimper was threatening that 
he would discharge his routing agent if he sent the 
show over that particular line again. 

Mr. Slimper was on the field of battle early. He 
had driven to the Fair Grounds with his Flying 
Squadron, and was watching his tent architect put out 
the little black pins with pink streamers, which were 
almost instantly replaced with heavy stakes driven 
deep by the strong-armed members of the squadron. He 
was here and there and everywhere, seeing that the 
work-horse tent went up first, that the ring-horse fol- 
lowed in close sequence, that the chef had the fire up 
in the range-wagon, and that the cook-tent was spread- 
ing a hospitable canvas for a hungry horde that would 
soon descend upon it for breakfast. 

Things moved like clockwork in Slimper’s Moral 
Shows, and when the Big Man glanced at his watch, 
and roundabout him at what he had accomplished, and 
realized that the street parade would be promptly 
started up-town at eleven, he worked into better temper. 
He had enjoyed a good breakfast with his people, and 
the show was to have a clear sunshiny day for the 
first time in three weeks. 

He went over to where the big top and the menagerie 
top were to rise in all their white vastness, and’ Chi- 
cago Mike, who drove the biggest pole-wagon, inter- 
rupted him for a moment. 

* The usher laid out a nasty route for us this morn- 
ing,” apologized Chicago Mike, “all narrow streets 
and sharp curves.” 

Mr. Slimper was inclined to be magnanimous. 

“ Well, as long as you’re here now, 1 guess we can 
get the canvas up all right.” 

Chicago Mike rubbed his heel on the muddy ground. 
It was evident that he had not finished. 

“You see, we bad a leetle smash with our rig. We 
bumped a shack up here on as nasty a turn as | ever 
see, sir. There wasn’t ever anything to beat it las’ 
week in Albany.” 

That was Mr. Slimper’s first acquaintance of the 
early morning collision between his Moral Shows and 
John Merkel’s castle. He was soon to hear more of 
it, for John himself, escorted by Lofty Curtis, North- 
field’s most popular policeman, was already’ on the 
show ground inquiring the way to the presence of the 
mighty Slimper, John Jr. was also tagging along, very 
vague as to his father’s plans and somewhat worried 
because of the presence of Mr. Lofty Curtis, whom he 
only knew as a persecutor of wicked men. 

When John Jr. found that they were going close to 
the. presence of Mr. Slimper—the great Slimper whose 
coming to Northfield had been’ heralded these many 
weeks—he was more impressed than ever. He had 
some sort of an idea of discussing the possibilities of 
making an alliance with the Moral Shows, with Mr. 
Slimper—you see, John Jr. could turn two handsprings 
in succession, which was more than other kids on the 
block could do. But they were already lined up at 
Mr. Slimper before John Jr. was aware that they 
were in the presence of Greatness. John Jr. and his 
cronies had decided, from a close inspection of accurate 
colored prints sent to Northfield in advance of the 
Moral Shows, that the mighty Slimper must«be the 
gentleman who stood on the first gilt float, arrayed in 
pink tights and crowned with jewels. “When John Jr. 
understood that this fat little man was Mr, Slimper— 
the real Mr. Slimper—he was disappointed and dis- 
gusted, and any discussion of alliance was out of the 
question. 

“ Of course we are very sorry if our wagon scraped 
your house,’ the circus owner was telling John’s 
daddy. : 

“ Your being sorry doesn’t make my house as good 
as new,” said John Sr. 

“ Of course not. Of course not, my dear sir,” smiled 
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Lofty Curtis began fastening the sheriff's paper on the masts of the big tent 


Slimper, rubbing his fat hands together. He was very 
polite, this Mr. Slimper, and he ventured to add, 
* We cannot bring back the yesterdays.” 

John Merkel did not smile. 

* But you make good for the damage you do yester- 
days, or smashing folks’ houses at daybreak.” 

Lofty Curtis nodded his head in acquiescence. Mr. 
Slimper saw that he was in the minority. 

“IT ean arrange to have your house tixed as good as 
new,” he offered as a great concession. 

“And if you don’t, where will L be? You a thou- 
sand miles away.” 

John Merkel shook his head in decided negative. 
Mr. Slimper seemed hurt at the lack of confidence that 
was being shown in him. 

“That’s my ultimatum, my dear sir,’ he said, 
suavely, and started to move over toward the cook- 
tent. But John Merkel nodded. Lofty Curtis looked 
severe for six foot six, and thrust out a long arm as 
if to catch the illustrious Slimper by the shoulder. 
But the circus man had a certain respect for uniformed 
policemen, and he halted of himself. 

“What are you going to do about it?” he said, 
savagely. 

The smile was gone from Slimper’s face, He glow- 
ered at these Northfield folk, and John Jr. came close 
and took hold of his father’s hand. John Sr. nodded 
at Lofty Curtis, and the policeman took a long legal 
document from an inner pocket. 

Slimper knew what that meant. Slimper had run 
the gamut of human experience since he had been in 
the circus business, and Slimper knew an attachment 
before it was unfolded. 

“How much do you want?” he said. 

“ Five hundred dollars,” said John Merkel, coolly. 

Then Slimper burst out. 

**Man alive!” he demanded, “do you think that 1 
run a mint? Twenty-five dollars would more than re- 
pair the damage to your shanty. I could buy it for 
three hundred.” 

John Merkel reddened when he heard the home that 
cost him so many years of saving effort called a 
“shanty,” but he kept very cool and only said: 

“ Five hundred dollars.” 

“ Well, I won’t pay it,” snorted Slimper, “ I’m not 
easy enough to come here in the backwoods and be 
gold-bricked by a lot of hayseeds. I won’t pay any 
such damnable sum and you ean go ahead and attach.” 

He was beside himself with rage, and the little un- 
easiness that he might have felt because of the late 
arrival of the show in Northfield was as nothing com- 
pared with this business. He did not propose to be 
robbed, not he. 

Lofty Curtis broke the uncomfortable pause that 
followed. . 

“I guess we’d better be getting to business, Merkel,” 
said he, turning to leave Slimper, the precious paper 
still held tightly in his hands. 

The circus man strode along with him. 

“ What are you going to take, Mr, Officer?” he said, 
politely, for he realized that this was no time to lose 
his temper. 

Lofty Curtis smiled as he answered: 

“T don’t know as | said what I was goin’ to attach, 
Mr. Slimper.” 

The circus proprietor was holding his temper admi- 
rably in check. : 

“We had a slight financial matter in Schenectady, 
a matter which 1 might say, gentlemen, required—the 
word escapes me for the moment—l have it—arbitra- 
tion—and they, rushing needlessly to the courts for a 
fancied protection, obtained an attachment. They took 
Hattie. Hattie is the largest and cleverest of our 
pachyderms.” Mr. Slimper’s fat arm pointed to an 
ugly old elephant tugging to and fro at the stout stake 
to which it was chained. “ After they had had her 
some time and then returned her to the show they said 
—if I may be permitted to delve into the realms of 
humor—they had attached Hattie in the first place, 
and became attached to her in the second, She is really 
remarkably clever.” 

Mr. Slimper was smiles again. He pointed ad- 
miringly to Hattie, and John Jr. hoped that his daddy 
would accept the gentleman’s kind offer and take 
Hattie. What other boy in Northfield would be in 
class with him then? They could have play circuses 
every afternoon the rest of the summer, and Saturdays 
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after school started, and Hattie would be a great addi 
tion. He tugged silent appeals to his father’s coat 
sleeve. But John Merkel answered. 

“1 guess we don’t care to run any menageries. ’ 

* What else can you attach?” asked Mr. Slimper. 

“ We might take a good, likely team of horses,” sug 
gested Lofty Curtis. 

But John Merkel only shook his head. He answered 
after some thought and a long time: 

“| think, Curtis, that you had better place your 
attachment on these big poles.” 

The canvasmen were just ready to swing the big tcp 
into place and Lofty Curtis halted them. This was 
too much for Mr. Slimper, and again his smile ceased. 

** Look a-here—you,” he bellowed. “ You cant de 
that. IL can’t get up my canvas without those poles, 
I can’t give my show.” 

At last it was John Merkle’s turn to smile. 

“T didn’t think you could,” said he, tis slender 
mouth beginning to twinkle at its corners. 

Lofty Curtis bent his great frame, produced a ham 
mer and some tacks from a trousers pocket, and began 
fastening the sheriff's paper on the great masts of Mr 
Slimper’s big tents. 

When he had finished he began giving orders to Chi- 
“ago Mike, who drove the wagon. . 

“I’m an officer of the law,’ said he, “and, in a 
moment, Ill trouble you to drive this lumber up to 
the jail yard.” 

Slimper was in consultation with his” deputies. 
After a few minutes he came back to John Merkel. 

“Stranger,” said he, “out in the country [ come 
from, when a man gets the drop on you, you put up 
your hands an’ surrender.” He reached into his 
trousers pocket and pulled forth a corpulent roll of 
hundred-dollar bills. He counted five and handed them 
to John Merkel. “ It isn’t often that they come a new 
one on William Slimper. When they do they get a re- 
ward of merit like this.” 

John Merkel still was very cool. It was easy to be 
possessed when things were coming one’s way. He 
took the money, counted it carefully as if he were still 
dreaming and laughed aloud. ‘ 

“T guess L’ll call it square now,” said he. 


John Jr. said he had never enjoyed a circus half so 
much as Slimper’s Moral Shows and Marvellous Hippo- 
drome. He felt a certain definite sense of pride, 
perched up there under the edge of the big cool tent, 
in the fact that he had been in intimate touch with 
-the mighty Slimper that very day. In that pride, 
stimulated by the exhilaration of all that passed be- 
fore him, he was forgetting his first disappointment 
at the sight of the greasy Slimper. It was good fun 
to be at the circus with both mother and dad. Dad 
might sometimes forget about circus day until it aetu- 
ally arrived, but it was quite plain that dad was never 
going to forget about John Jr. 


When Pete Harris came into John Merkel’s store a 
few months later he found that the place had been 
brightened with new paint. John was at his littl 
desk cleaning up accounts, and he closed his check-book 
with a snap when old Pete came in, and tossed it into 
its place on top of the safe. 

* Jes’ dropped in for a spell,” said old Pete. “1 
heard as how you were thinkin’ of takin’ on another 
man for the Christmas business, an’ | wondered if you 
wouldn’t give me a chance. I’ve worked at Abbott & 
Bassford’s for twenty-seven years, and thet’s a few 
years too long, John.” 

John Merkel spoke nothing but encouragement to 
old Pete. 

“1 think I ean make a chance for you in a fortnight, 
Pete,” said he, “and I'd like to have you 1m here. It 
would seem like old times again.” 

Pete halted for a moment at the corner of John’s 
desk. He began grinning sheepishly. 

“1 see Lofty Curtis t’other day, an’ he was tellin’ 
me how you done them circus felks brown for smash- 
in’ inter yer house.” 

John smiled at his memories. He could afford to. 

Pete felt moved to speak again. 

“Seems as if you was mighty lucky in that, John.” 

John’s smile fainted away. 

“Not luck, not luck, Pete,” he said, slowly. “ lt 
was my salvation.” 







































































Reception Room in Horton Hall, the most modern Building of the old School 





HE boys of to-day and the old boys of 
earlier years joined in celebrating last 
week the one - hundred - and - fourteenth 
A ey) anniversary of Cheshire School, one of 
ieee the most ancient institutions of learning 
win this country. Among the celebrants 
were alumni who have played important parts in 
shaping the political and financial destiny of the 
nation, and others who, by brilliant and faithful service 
in the army and navy, realized the best traditions of 
the illustrious school in which their characters were 
formed. 

A glance at the history of this schooling-place of 
distinguished men is especially timely in view of the 
fact that the school has been recently strengthened, 
and its plant has been remodelled in accordance with 
the best modern ideas. Cheshire School was founded 
as the Episcopal Academy of Connecticut in 1794 by 
action of the Diocese of Connecticut, presided over by 
the Right Rev. Samuel Seabury, D.D., the _ first 
Bishop of the Church in America. Its object was, as 
it still is, to afford to the students a thorough and 
comprehensive education, which should develop them 
into manly, Christian gentlemen. The traditions and 
the instruction of the school are in accordance with 
the principles and spirit of the Episcopal Church. 

In placing the school at Cheshire, a quaint and 
beautiful town in central Connecticut, sixteen miles 
north of New Haven, the founders made an excellent 
selection of a site on high, rolling ground, and in a 
health-giving environment. The local atmosphere is 
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one of culture and refinement. The freedom from ob- 
jectionable features makes Cheshire a safe place in 
which to allow a large degree of liberty to the pupils of 
the school. In such favorable surroundings a boy has 
the opportunity to form his character and establish 
his health away from the temptations of cities, as well 
as to cultivate the love of nature and an out-of-door 
life that will be of inestimable value to him in future 
years. The school equips boys to enter any of the 
American universities or technical schools. 

From the day of Dr. Bowden, the first head master, 
to the present time, Cheshire School has been particu- 
larly fortunate in its traditions and associations. 
During many years of work it has built up a notable 
history. The roll of graduates contains the names of 
many men famous in the professional and business 
life of more than a century. Among the alumni of 
the school are Dr. Samuel F. Jarvis; Horatio N. Slater, 
one of the founders of New England’s prosperity; 
George A. Jarvis; Gideon Welles Secretary of the Navy 
during the Civil War; General Joseph C. Wheeler; 
Admiral Foote; Commodore Hitchcock; J. Pierpont 
Morgan; the Right Rev. Edwin 8. Lines; James B. 
Dill; Brigadier-General Perry; De Lancey Nicoll; and 
Dr. Holbrook Curtis. 

Within the last few years extensive improvements 
have been made in the schcol. The former military 
system has been discontinued, but in its place there 
has been installed, on the basis of a perfect physical 
equipment, the distinctive system of organization and 
discipline of great church schools. Cheshire is still a 
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school of the Episcopal Church, and its religious in- 
struction is in accordance with the principles and 
spirit of the Chureh, although membership in the 
Church is not a requisite for the students. Physical 
training is carried on under the direction of a compe- 
tent master. There is a new and completely equipped 
gymnasium, besides many tennis and squash courts, 
a cinder track of one-fifth of a mile, an athletic field, 
ete. The school owns a large farm from which all 
supplies of fruits, vegetables, poultry, eggs, milk, ete., 
are obtained. The buildings have been recently re- 
modelled, and other extensive improvements of the 
property have been made through the generosity and 
under the personal supervision of Joseph W. Harriman, 
of New York, whose affection for his old school took 
this practical form. 

The trustees of the school are: Joseph W. Harri- 
man, president; Eri D. Woodbury, M.A., principal 
emeritus, vice-president; J. Pierpont Morgan; C. La 
Rue Munson, LL.B., M.A.; Nicholas Murray Butler, 
Ph.D., LL.D., Litt.D. (Oxon); the Rev. Flavel S. 
Luther, LL.D.; the Right Rev. Edwin 8S. Lines, D.D.; 
William C. Demorest; J. Borden Harriman; George 
T. Wilson; the Rev. John Williams, M.A.; Herbert 
D. Lloyd, treasurer; S. Vilas Beckwith; the Rev. J. 
Frederick Sexton, M.A.; William H. Burtenshaw; J. 
D. Walter; Edward Dodge, secretary. Of these Mr. 
Harriman, Mr. Woodbury, Mr. Morgan, Mr. Butler, 
Bishop Lines, Mr. Demorest, the Rev. John Williams, 
Mr. Lloyd, the Rev. J. F. Sexton, Mr. Burtenshaw, 
and Mr. Dodge are alumni of the school. 





Shakespeare as the 


N interesting revival of “ Twelfth 
Night” was given recently by Miss 
Maude Adams and her company at Har- 
} vard University. The object was to re- 
¥} produce as closely as possible the stage 
MEZA OS conditions of Shakespeare’s time, and 
with this end in view Saunders Theatre was trans- 
formed into an approximate replica of the Swan 
Theatre in London, in which the play was presented 
in the year 1601. 

The class of 1908 occupied a number of boxes on 
the right and left of the stage, in imitation of the 
Elizabethan gentry who customarily flanked the per- 
formers in this manner. The top of the theatre was 
hung with a blue cloth in imitation of the sky,—the 
Swan Theatre, in common with others of Shakespeare’s 
day, having had no roof. The players entered from be- 
hind curtains hung from a high canopy at the rear of 
the stage, and music was discoursed by a band hidden 
in .a baleony above. Inasmuch as the Elizabethan 
public went to their theatres in the afternoon, there 
were no footlights. There was likewise no scenery, 
and the properties consisted, in the main, of a table, 
a throne chair for the Duke, and a couple of evergreens 
in pots, which represented the garden. In _ conse- 
quence, the play was given almost without inter- 
missions. At the end of a scene three boys, dressed 
in blue gowns, came on the stage, removed the throne 
chair or brought in the garden, reversed the table, and 
yielded the stage to the performers. 

Complaint has constantly been made by Shake- 
spearian purists that the plays as given in our time 
are smothered by scenery and the contrivances of the 
modern theatre: nevertheless, even to audiences of en- 
thusiasts who attend these intermittent revivals ac- 
cording to the ancient stage régime, it is apparent that 
the resources of modern stagecraft amplify and relieve 
rather than subdue the merits of the plays. Had 
Viola and Olivia been boys, as the tradition demanded, 
Miss Adams could not have given her excellent render- 
ing of the former character, which chiefly preserved 
that atmosphere of illusion which requires stage set- 
tings for its maintenance in the mind of the sophisti- 
cated modern theatre-goer, who is not in the habit of 
using his imagination when he goes to a play. 
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Miss Maude Adams as “ Olivia” in “ Twelfth Night,” as revived in the Elizabethan manner at Harvard University 
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The Army’s Game of War 


Scenes in and about Pine Camp, 
New York 














Brigadier-General Grant and Colonel Glenn (second 
in Command) on a Hill-top overlooking the Camp 


























When the tired Mounts reached Camp : wd 


As Johnny comes 
marching in 
























































The Builders The Army Stores Arrivine 


















































The Crowd at Carthage Railway Station to greet General Grant upon his Arrival Tenting on the new Camp-ground after a Sixteen-mile March 


























Pine Plains, the Site of the great Military Encampment, near Carthage, New York, in which was concentrated a Force of Five Thousand Men 
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A New Monument to McKinley To Rid this Country 
3 ] of Foreign Criminals 
BY FRANK MARSHALL WHITE 


ZNHE United States has left it to Italy to 
witake the initiative in ridding this coun- 
aitry of the Italian criminals who are 
ey preying upon their countrymen and coun- 
; omy trywomen here. The question of the sup- 
OZ SG pression of these bandifti is one of the 
foremost that will come before the congress in Rome, 
in October, which has been called by the Italian Colo- 
nial Institute, at the instance, it is understood, of King 
Victor Emmanuel. Delegates from the Italian-born 
residents of other countries, who form colonies of their 
own all over the world, will be present at the congress, 
and the United States will doubtless be offered the co- 
operation of Italy in extirpating the 50,000 ex-convicts 
from Naples, Sicily, and Calabria who are at present 
j ees making this country the field of their criminal opera- 
V7 é i tions. For, although Italian immigrants settle all 
Y i over North and South America, it is to the United 
y f States that the criminal element among them seems 
\ naturally to gravitate, as—owing to the laxness of 
the Federal laws—do the alien criminals of nearly all 
other nationalities. 

The predatory Italians in the United States, most 
of them jailbirds of the Camorra or the Mafia, have 
built up a record of crime here that is probably un- 
y vrecedented in a civilized country i ime of peace. 
The Unveiling of a Statue of President McKinley on the South Plaza of Philadelphia’s City Hall te — Awe rites necro rr ae ft ee 

wherever a few Italian laborers have gathered to- 

gether, whether it be at work on a railroad, or in a 

Th K © e Ch Ih Wi él mine, or a farm or an irrigation ditch, or in the vine- 

© aiser Im a urc IMG Ow yards of the Pacific slope, the desperadoes of the race 

have fastened themselves upon the honest and indus- 
trious. 

The lawbreaker’s life outside of prison in Italy is, 
TSR A , in fact, passed in continual terror of the police and 

ore pe eer oe we ——— Pes Sn = —————— = the carabinieri, the latter forming a regular army 
corps that patrols the entire country, and it is not 


Fag C2 * > ae * Ws y _ : - =e > ~ : 
> i> oo Bae ) % ‘a x ANS ; at all surprising that he takes advantage of the first 
i oO ™~ ty ‘ .. . a opportunity to come to the United States, where he 


is unknown to the authorities, and conditions are per- 
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eC Y My’ \ { a fect for him to live on the more helpless of his honest 

. : te f { countrymen, numbering somewhere between a million 
and a half and two millions. The omerta, or econ- 
spiracy of silence, is unwritten law among the south- 
ern Italians, who form eighty-five per centum of the 
tctal Italian population in this country, and these 
support the banditti of the race. 

As the law stands at present a foreign criminal may 
be deported from the United States, provided he has 
been in the country less than three years. After that 
he is exempt from molestation, in so far as his previ- 
ous record is coneerned—the idea being apparently 
that three years of contact with American institu- 
tions will constitute him a desirable citizen, no matter 
how desperate a ruflian he may have been on his ar- 
rival, However, under the regulations of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor, which includes the immi- 
gration bureau, the burden of proof is placed upon the 
government and not the criminal: that is, the police 
must prove to the immigration authorities that the 
criminal has not been here three years, before he may 
be deported, instead of his being compelled to prove 
that he has been here for that period. The result is 
that dangerous foreign criminals, with long prison 
records, whom the police have sent to Ellis Island for 
deportation, have been set at liberty there and allowed 
to return to New York. 

During the period of the newspaper-manufactured 
“crime wave ” in this city last summer, former Consul- 
General Bianchi, who represented Italy here from 1895 
to 1905, wrote a letter from that country to the Lon- 
don Times, in which he declared that in America “ in 
nine eases out of ten any Italian committing a crime 
was nearly sure of going unpunished if he only escaped 
a few days from arrest.” 


A War Vessel under the Walls of Rome Ener ROR ee 
Motor Service in the 
: Desert 
BY R. HOLT LOMAX 


N default of railroads the automobile has” 

done good service in the northern dis- 
Jtricts of the Sahara Desert. The AI- 

; a gerian government received, in 1901, a 

y= 4>, WN proposition for the establishment of a 

- WAS weekly mail service by automobile to ply 
between Beni-Ounif and Insulah. _ This scheme, al- 
though not entertained chiefly because the country 
then was little known, aroused consideration of such 
transit. Five years later saw the inauguration of a 
regular motor service between Mechuria and Berguent, 
where the district traversed, if not actually in central 
Sahara, presented the same features. The 112 miles 
of route which horses took three days to negotiate 
was accomplished in six hours by two motor-bicycles, 
and for over a year the service was continued without 
interruption. Subsequently in a country less favor- 
able than the Sahara, the Beni-Snassen, where the 
yains make heavy going, the auto-mitrailleuse moved 
to and fro with ease. Shortly after the same military 
machine was tried successfully on an old camel track, 
the route this time lying, most of it, through the 
Sahara proper, while the 112 miles between Mechuria 
and Berguent were accounted for without water in 
less than five hours. 

At the present moment there is on foot a scheme 
for the service in six days of mail and seven passengers 
between the Niger and Colomb by means of two auto- 
mobiles going and returning. The estimated cost of 
such is $90,000 annually, while the building of several 
fortified caravansaries and some road repairing is all 
that will be asked of government, that should in con- 
sequence find much facilitated the construction of the 


The Destroyer “ Granatiere” betore the Palace of the Knights of Malta—the first War Vessel to ascend the Tiber trans-Saharan telegraph, 
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The Emperor of Germany has now been Immortalized in Glass in the Church at Lunebourg, with Saints and others 





















































































































King as a Peace- 








THE DIPLOMATIC ACHIEVEMENTS OF 
: EDWARD VII. AS AMBASSADOR-AT-LARGE 


By Sydney Brooks 


LONDON CORRESPONDENT FOR: ‘HARPER'S WEEKLY" 


StS SSRESIDENT FALLIERES’ visit to 

4A¢ London from first to last was an 
unqualified success. Wherever he 
went he was greeted with an en- 
thusiasm in which all classes and 
parties shared, which owed nothing 








whatever to a mot dordre from 
above, which was unaffectedly 
popular and sincere. When he 


Janded at Dover, on his arrival at London, driving 


through the streets to visit the Franco-British 
exhibition, on his way to the inevitable luncheon 
at the Guildhall, making the not less inevitable 
and far more delightful trip to Windsor, at 


the state ball, and the brilliant gala performance 
at the opera—every moment and incident of his stay 
became a separate demonstration of the validity of 
the entente cordiale and of its immense popularity 
with the people of Great Britain. The weather was 
perfection; alk the arrangements worked without a 
hitch; the speeches delivered: at the formal banquets 
struck precisely the right note; the decorations, both 
public and private, along the route of the processions 
were more abundant and far better conceived than 
usual; and the cheering myriads who poured into the 


_ Streets were comparable in numbers and enthusiasm 


only to the overwhelming crowds at the late Queen’s 
Diamond Jubilee and the present King’s coronation. 
It is not often that the fashionables who throng 
Hyde Park between four and seven are stirred out of 
their well-bred languor. But when the French Presi- 
dent drove through this great playground on his re- 
turn from Windsor, with a troop of cavalry in attend- 
ance, and a full attachment of outriders, all who were 
on foot rushed forward to form a double lane for his 
passage, and all who were in carriages stood up, 
waved hats and handkerchiefs and parasols, and 
cheered with a vigor that would not have disgraced a 
Strand or Fleet Street crowd. 

Of all the incidents of the visit, however, the one 
which made the greatest impression on opinion im 
England and France and throughout Europe was the 
King’s declaration of a hope that the entente would 
prove a permanent one, and the President’s expres- 
sion of his conviction that the future could only draw 
closer the bonds that unite the two nations. The 
King’s use of the word “ permanent,” the President’s 
use of the word “closer,” started at once a keen dis- 
cussion. Was it intended, men asked, that the 
entente should be converted into a formal alliance? 
Did his Majesty’s and the President’s utterances tore- 
shadow a new Triplice, composed of Russia, France, 
and Great Britain? The question, so suddenly raised, 
has been widely debated, and its discussion has at 
least shown that there is a considerable body of 
opinion on both sides of the Channel in favor of em- 
bodying the entente in a formal treaty. I do not my- 
self think that such a development is likely or even 
desirable; nor do | think that the best and most 
authoritative opinion either in England or France in- 
clines towards it. But it is not difficult to understand 
the point of view adopted by those who advocate 1t. 
France and England, after long years of separation 


and ill will, have now come together and have entered. 


upon what Americans call an era of good feeling. 
But an era of good feeling is no guide to policy at a 
time of crisis; it is not a thing that can be appealed 
to or quoted in case of doubt; it is not an understand- 
ing on definite terms, involving definite obligations ; 
it is nothing but sentiment, precious, no doubt, but 
wholly vague in its scope and purpose and having no 


tangible relation to current problems. And its very 
indefiniteness is a source of possible complications. 
For instance, when Germany in 1905 and 1906 seemed 
to be meditating an attack upon France, British pub- 
lie opinion would infallibly have forced the British 
government, had the attack been delivered, to join 
with France in resisting it. It was so that the British 
people interpreted the entente cordiale; it is so that 
they interpret it to-day. They have, in short, worked 
round to the conviction that the safety and independ- 
ence of France are a British interest worth defend- 
ing at the sword’s point. But is there any reason to 
think that the French would rush to Great Britain’s 
assistance were the position reversed, were Germany, 
that is, to declare war on Great Britain? There is 
no reason to think that the French would act in this 
way; it is not so that they translate the moral obliga- 
tions of the entente. Consequently the entente is one- 
sided. The time therefore has come to convert it into 
an alliance which would clear up all uncertainty; 
which would impose reciprocal obligations on both 
parties; would publicly proclaim the responsibility 
that Great Britain has already voluntarily shoul- 
dered, by supplementing but not supplanting the 
Dual Alliance; would add an irresistible weight to the 
existing guarantees of European peace. 

Those who dispute this line of reasoning, and are 
opposed to a formal alliance between Great Britain 
and France, do so on the ground that the entente 1s 
precisely one of those things that are better left 
alone. They admit that three years ago Great Britain 
would have sprung to the assistanee of France had 
she been wantonly attacked. But they point out that 
the Morocco crisis was only possible because the tem- 
porary disablement of Russia had for the time being 
upset the normal balance of power. Now that things 
have readjusted themselves, now that Russia 1s re- 
covering her strength and is once more able to make 
herself felt, the possibility of events again assuming 
the form they took in 1905 has become exceedingly 
remote, and for all practical purposes may be dis- 
missed. France, in short, no longer stands in need 
of British assistance. So Jong as she is the ally of a 
great military Power like Russia, and the close friend 
of the strongest naval Power in the world, her 
security is'amply provided for, and Germany is held 
effectually in check. Moreover, to form an alliance 
which, if it were to be of any real service to France, 
would bind Great Britain to military action on the 
Continent of Europe, would trom the British stand 
point be sheer folly. To the burden of a supreme 
navy which her insular position requires her to main 
tain, to the further burden of an expensive protes- 
sional army which the exigencies of her tar-flung 
Empire render necessary, she would then be adding 
the additional burden of national and compulsory 
military service to enable her to confront a Conti- 
nental Power on something like equal terms. Highly, 
therefore, as the enfente is valued in Great Britain, 
and earnest as is the official and popular desire to 
maintain it in its full efficacy, the objections to ex- 
panding it into an alliance are neither few nor slight. 
“Let well enough alone” will, I think, be the final 
verdict of both England and France. 

But before the Anglo-French understanding could 
be placed on a sure foundation one thing was seen 
to be essential—abatement of the traditional hostility 
between England and the ally of France. King 
Edward’s visit to Russia 1s, on this account, an event 
of the first importance. 

it is therefore a matter of real political consequence 


that King Edward and Nicholas [1]. should again be 
in a position to exchange these ceremonial courtesies. 
Nobody who considers the past relations ot the two 
nations and the powerful influences in and out ot 
Europe that made an accommodation between them 
eminently desirable, will doubt that the Angio-Russian 
convention of a tew months ago, though locally vul 
nerable, was from the wider standpoint ot Kuro 
pean and Imperial policy an equitable and statesman- 
like instrument. Much, however, remains to be done 
before Russia and Great Britain have composed all 
their differences, have vanquished the distrust bred 
by an unhappy past, and are able to formulate a 
common policy in Europe and the Near East. King 
Edward’s visit to Russian territory, by enlisting the 
Czar as an active upholder of Anglo-Russian triend 
ship, will not only round off an unexampled series of 
diplomatic triumphs, will not only confirm the spirit 
of sanity that made the agreement possible, and pave 
the way for further co-operation in the future, but 
will have the best influence on Anglo-French rela 
tions in future. 

It is, however, the personal aspects of the visit that 
most interest the English people. In the last seven 
years, it is hardly too much to say, Edward VII. has 
constituted himself, in the name of his people and 
with their enthusiastic applause, a sort of travelling 
ambassador on behalf of international amity. He has 
assumed the task of approaching the rulers and states 
men of Europe and of negotiating with them as a 
quasi-oflicial but wholly representative spokesman ot 
the nation. This is altogether a new development ot 
the royal prerogative. [ do not mean to imply that 
Queén Victoria abstained from intertering in the con 
duct of foreign affairs. On the contrary, her wishes 
and opinions were at all times a great and sometimes 
a determining tactor in the calculations of Downing 
Street. It is rather the direction than the fact of 
King Edward's activities in foreign aflairs that is 
really new. The British people were not aware during 
her reign, and even now do not altogether realize, the 
extent and effectiveness of Queen Victoria's politica) 
influence, Hidden from the popular eye, its reality 
came to be half doubted, and its resurrection by King 
Edward amid far more circumstances of publicity 
struck opinion with all the force of novelty. He labors 
in the open, beneath the gaze of special correspondents, 
paying rounds of reyal visits from one European court 
to another, attending fétes, banquets, reviews, and race 
meetings, fraternizing as treely with the people as 
with rulers and statesmen. 

To weigh the tangible fruits of King Kdward’s en 
deavors it 18 enough to compare Great Britain's posi 
tion to-day with what it was in 1901. Seven years ago 
England and France were still pursuing their secular 
quarrel with a bitterness that on both sides of the 
Channel had come to be accepted as the normal basis 
of their relations. ‘To-day they are friends who are 
all but allies. The King has helped to rivet yet firmer 
the many bonds that unite Great Britain and Portu 
gal; to broaden and confirm the Anglo-Japanese Alli 
ance; to coax Spain out of the ill humors and animosi 
ties bequeathed by the Spanish-American war; to 
dissipate the cloud that hung over Anglo-Italian rela- 
tions for some years after the disaster of Adowa; to 
bring the three chief Mediterranean Powers together 
in a common understanding; and to place an English 
Princess on the new-born throne of Norway. Thanks 
to his dissolvent intlience the insensate suspicion that 
has for so long permeated Anglo-Russian relations is 
at length giving way to confidence and agreement. 
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The “Preussen,” the largest and fastest Sailing Vessel in the World 
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the Sea 


HE sailing shiv still holds her own against the 
x steamship, as is well illustrated by tle recent de 

parture of the Preussen from New York to Yoko 
hama. The Preussen is the largest and tastest sailing 
vessel in the world, and left Hamburg on her maiden 
voyage last March 10. She is of steel construction, 
438 feet long; her greatest beam amidships is 54 feet 
and her depth from keel to deck amidships 1s 33 feet 
9 inches. When loaded to a 27-foot draught the 
Preussen has a displacement of 11,150 tons. The 
rigging is that of a five-masted ship, with double top- 
sail yards and double topgailant yards on all masts. 
The masts, yards, and bowsprit are of steel. The 
standing rigging is of steel wire, and the running 
rigging of hemp or flexible steel wire. There are 56,- 
625 feet of hemp cordage in the rigging, while the in- 
clusion of standing, running, and spare rigging and 
hawsers brings the amount of cordage up to 18 miles, 
in addition to the 2300 feet of chain. There are six 
anchors, of which the largest weighs four tons. 

The Preussen has a double bottom containing 350 
tons of water, used as ballast. It can be pumped out 
by means of two steam pumps worked by two boilers, 
which also control the anchors, winches, and steering- 
gear. There are 43 sails, whose total area amounts 
to more than 60,000 square feet, and with these spread 
the Preussen has made 18% knots an hour. 

The Preussen is commanded by Captain R. R. Peter- 
son and has a crew of 58 men. It is expected she 
will make the voyage to Yokohama in less than 120 


days. 
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A RECRUITING STATION OF THE INDUSTRIAL ARMY 
John Kimberly Mumford 


By 


OMEBODY was good enough to say 
that the recent relation in HARPER’s 
WEEKLY as to what corporations 
were doing for workmen’s sons, in 
the hope of fitting them to supply 


the vast and growing and indeed 
ominous demand for skill and 


ability in the industrial ranks of 
“ the country, was merely a word 
picture and a subtle work of imagination. 

On a cool, clear morning of late I tumbled out from 
a sleeping-car at Albany, made a hurried breakfast, 
and caught the trolley which runs out to the West 
Albany shops of the New York Central. It was a 
nipping and an eager air. It swept chilly across the 
bare, bleak heights that overlook the tall chimneys 
and smoke-grimed buildings of this hive of work. The 
shopfolk were just going to their daily round, an alert, 
clear-eyed, hard-handed, sturdy-limbed lot—the typical 
American shop workmen—with upturned collars, and 
packing shiny dinner pails. 

Seven o’clock was near at hand as the long line, 
gathering from all directions, moved down the hill, 
crossed the tracks, and passed in at the great gate, 
thence to scatter again to their respective tasks among 
the long, many-windowed, dark-roofed buildings. 

Some went sedately. Gray hairs mingled with the 
black and brown under their working-caps; the muscu- 
lar shoulders that filled their jumpers were stooped a 
little. Long streamers of smoke from their time-black- 
ened briers were whisked away on the sharp morning 
breeze. 

Others there were in the heyday of youth, with red 
blood in every vein and bounding life in every limb 
of them, skylarking and full of horse-play as they 
passed along to what the sociologists sadly call “ the 
daily struggle for bread.” 

These were the “ poor boys” who are being “ robbed 
of their opportunities.” Their daddies were the older 
men in the same procession. Like father like son, I 
thought. One generation after another—nay, one 
generation side by side with another—they were going 
to.“ ring in” at the shops and take up their monoto- 
nous burdens. 

Five hours later I left the yards with a keen realiza- 
tion of how utterly unlike are father and son in the 
cohorts of modern industry, of how altogether falla- 
cious and inapt to them is the pessimistic old verse so 
often repeated: 





? 


* For we are the same as our fathers have been, 
And we see the same sights as our fathers have seen, 
We drink the same streams, and we feel the same 

sun, 

And we run the same course that our fathers have run.” 


No man of ordinary understanding can go and 
watch the work that is being done in the West Albany 
shop school and not take away a great light when he 


leaves the place. Retracing my way up the hill to the 
trolley I realized how wholly new is the era that has 
begun, how wholly different its aim, its method, and 
its attitude toward the man. I bethought me of half 
a dozen “ little children of the rich” for whom } could 
wish no better fate, no better guarantee of future 
happiness and success, no more desirable escape from 
the hollowness of life which is certain to be their 
portion, than to be put forthwith into 
working-clothes and thrust into the 


chanical laboratory, with a stationary engine, a lathe, 
and some other machinery. Along one side of the 
wall are lockers. Beyond this, a door leads into the 
“schoolroom.” a long place with high “ drawing- 
desks” and stools of appropriate altitude, with an 
incandescent hght burning at each place. At one end 
and along the side opposite the windows are _ black- 
boards. In one corner are shelves filled with castings, 





shops, where the manhood in them 
could have a chance to grow, and where 
the brains they possess would be turned 
to practical account in actual produc- 
tion. 

It was the first school | had ever seen 
where boys were paid regular wages for 
acquiring an education the end of which 
was to multiply the value of their work 
to their employers, and, for themselves, 
to increase their ability to earn, money. 

Such a thing may have happened be- 
fore in individual cases of sons and 
nephews, prospective heirs who had to 
be bribed in order to get them to do any- 
thing, but as a system it is brand new. 
It is the growth of an age without a 
parallel in history. It is proof positive 
of what has already been maintained in 
these columns, that never since time 
began, and in no land, was opportunity 
so great, and success so sure to wait 
upon brains and industry, as here and 
now. 

Just under the shadow of the vast 
machine-shop, where in long lines the 
huge hulks of dismantled locomotives 
tower into the blue dusty shadows, 
where all day long thunders the rivet- 














hammer and groan the mighty machines 
of steel, is a square, dingy building 
with a slant roof. Its door faces the 
yard office, where the division superin- 
tendent of motive power, Mr. E. A. Walton, sits keep- 
ing tab on the enginery of a great part of a great 
system. : 
Along one side of this building are windows. It is 
a plain, unpretentious structure about the size of the 
old-time country schoolhouse, but it is the college of 
the future—a recruiting station of the industrial 
army. It has one narrow door. In thereat, just as 
the shop-time gong goes, file the lads whom a little 
while ago we saw lugging their dinner “ kettles” in 
at the yard gate. The scene reminded me—by con- 
trast—of unwilling youth whom IL had seen “ creeping 
like snail with laggard pace” across a university 
campus in loath response to the chapel bell. 
inside there is a narrow vestibule, then a little me- 


“Machinists, not Machine-Tenders ” 


cogs—al! sorts of small constituent parts for locomo- 
tives and other machinery. On the wall, in the 
breaks, are models cf new devices—workable models, 
made right here in the shops. On a long table the 
leading railroad periodicals are kept. 

At the outer door off come the jackets. It is re- 
vealed that there are very mature deltoids and broad, 
muscular backs to the “student body,’ and _ here, 
moreover, is a college in shirt sleeves. This is educa- 
tion in the raw, forsooth, but don’t fancy for a minute 
that there is any lack of discipline. 

One has seen a Columbia “ seeker after classic bays ” 
parading the Great White Way at midnight, in Little 
Buttercup make-up, and leading a white lamb by a 
pink ribbon. It is within recoilection that classes 

in other colleges 1 wot 
of have hooted down a 








gray-haired professor and 
made it impossible for 
his voice to be heard dur- 
ing a whole recitation 
hour. There are two 
reasons why the boys in 
the West Albany shop 
school do not indulge in 
this sort of folly or this 
sort of ‘“ muckerism.” 
The first is, that they are 
reporting to a two-hun- 
dred-and-fifty-million-dol- 
lar railroad corporation 
and are subject to the 
rules of a union, neither 
of which will stand for 
any monkey work. 

The second reason—and 
the only one that’s needed 
—is that these boys are 
men. They have the 
man’s point of view and 
the man’s manner of 
dealing. It is written in 
every line of them. They 
scuffle and smoke “ shag ” 











“Once in greasy Jeans, and armed with the Tools of their Trade, they fall iato the indescrib- 
able ‘Workman’s Walk’—a straightforward, independent sort of gait, virile, certain, free” 
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in the neon and they 
call the instructor by his 


first name in_ school 
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and most materially to the boy’s practi- 
cal usefulness in the shop. There are no 
text-books, no dawdling over inessentials, 
definitions, and long-drawn discourse. 
These boys know from hard, grimy ex- 
perience the quantities with which they 
have to deal. Everything in their lessons 
is material and tangible. They have 
seen locomotives dissected every day of 
their shop lives. Mr. Russell’s aim in 
formulating the courses provided for 
them in school has been, as he says, 
“to tie up the problems to the shop 
work,” 

All these problems are set forth upon 
numbered sheets, and grow in difficulty, 
of course, as they progress. In the first 
problems many data are given and only 
the easy thing left for the pupil to 
find. As the boy advances, less and less 
is given him upon the printed pages, 
more and more left for him to discover 
and work out. 

It is required from the boy, in order 
not to take too much from his shop 
time, that he shall do a considerable 
part of these problems at home. With 
only the rarest exceptions, this work is 
prosecuted faithfully and well. When it 








Running a 60-inch Boring-Machine 


isn’t, something drops. 
Your delinquent student in this college 
goes up before a faculty consisting of a 








and in many cases he was a bit in the dark him- 
selt.’ 

There’s another benefit got from the drawing classes. 
While | watched the sturdy scholars at West Albany 
working away like a lot of Sheffield or John C. Green 
School students over the drawing-boards, the instructor, 
Mr. Devine, who is in charge also of the draughting-room 
at the shops, came in with a handful of papers. 

* Here,” said he, * is where this drawing class comes 
in to advantage. Here are three sketches from which 
accurate drawings must be made, of stuff that is re 
quired for some work on hand in the shops. They 
are simple things in a way, but they've got to be 
drawn to standard, and it would consume a draughts 
man’s time. I'll give them right out here, and the 
boys will turn them out just as well as nced be. 
They save the draughting-room a lot of work in the 
course of a month.” 

It is in this fashion that the work done in the shop 
school goes into the company’s output. 

There are no grades in the shop school A first 
year boy works in the same class with the “ senior,” 
and it is a wise feature of the scheme of instruction 
that in the midst of a lot of hard work the advanced 
pupil comes every now and then upon an easy prcb 
lem—one with which he is perfectly familiar, some 
thing, perhaps, which he has done a dozen times in the 
course of his every-day work. ‘To him this is simply 
a bright spot, a smooth piece of road. But to the 
teachers it is the logical and most beneficial way 
of effecting a “review”—a thing vitally essential, 
but which teacher and scholar alike, in the average 
school, find irksome beyond expression. 

To show forth in detail the means employed 
to get from these courses of instruction the 





hours, but they work, and work man-fashion, 
because they have the mature common sense 
that labor gives, and they’re there to learn. 

In the lockers I have mentioned are the 
drawing kits—boards, rulers, ink, and instru 
ments. The instruments are bought by the boy. 
The company provides the rest. 

In the bunch of boys that sat perched at the 
desks and made mechanical drawings, or work- 
ed out results on the long blackboards, or 
studied mechanical problems that morning by 
means of the machines set up in the little 
laboratory, there were representatives of a 
dozen trades: machinists, roundhouse machin- 
ists, boiler-makers, blacksmiths, tin and copper 
workers, pattern-makers, moulders, car-build- 
ers, car machinists, cabinet-makers, carpenters, 
and laborers. 

No, these are not the trades they are hoping 
some day to learn. ‘They are the trades in 
which they are already earning a living—at ° 
which they put in the regular hours of work, 
and for which they are drawing pay under the 
union scale. After “ringing in” at the shops 
they put in the two hours from seven to nine 
o’elock in the schoolroom, and then go back 
into the smudge and get down to hard, muscle- 
testing, muscle-making toil. 

The skill with which a system of instruction 








absolute maximum of practical benefit to the 
boy would make a very long story, and to many 
people, perhaps, a wearisome one. But leaving 
the schoolroom and its routine with the boys at 
nine o'clock, the hour when bank clerks—who 
in the shop boy’s lexicon are classed under the 
opprobrious heading of * high-collar fellows ” 
are just having breakfast, go across the yard, 
into the dust and clangor of the work-place, 
and see these same students putting into prac- 
tice the things they have learned in the class 
room, It is interesting to the last degree. The 
whole movement of them, as they push into the 
midst of dirt and noise and action, is a thing 
to be remembered. Once in greasy jeans, and 
armed with the tools of their trade, they fall 
into the indescribable “ workman’s walk ’’—a 
straightforward, independent sort of gail, virile, 
certain, free. 

From the class-room where they have been 
doing mechanical sums on the blackboard, tak- 
ing down an engine by way of figuring out some 
problem in valve-setting and so on, these young 
sters walk up to the heaviest pieces of mechan 
ism in the long buildings, and start them into 
action with the same confidence and ease that 
mark the skilful driver picking up the reins 
over a horse. 

Here is a long line of powerful planers, and 








has been devised to fit in with such practical 
requirements as these and still contain the 
necessary amount of uplift and educational 
atmosphere is extraordinary. It required two 
geniuses—first the shop man, who had himself 
gone through all the stages of work, knew the way 
of the workshop boy and the workman’s mental 
attitude, knew the requirements of labor unions, knew 
what was needed in’the shops to increase the great 
vital factor, efficiency. Next, it required an educator, 
a man with high technica! and scientific qualification, 
who had experience in teaching and in the arrange- 
ment of courses of study and their prosecution. 

When Mr. J. F. Deems, General Superintendent of 
Motive Power in the Vanderbilt system (who has for 
years been insistent and incessant in his desire to 
establish some such school, for the good of the boys 
as well as for the good of the company), got the New 
York Central to tell him to go ahead and start it, 
he took for the first of these positions Mr. C. W. 
Cross, who from years of hard work had risen to be 
master mechanic on the Lake Shore and Michigan 
Southern and had himself organized an apprentice 
school at Elkhart, Indiana; for the other part of the 
task he chose Mr. W. B. Russell, who had been gradu- 
ated and had taught at the Boston Institute of Tech- 
nology, and later had served as instructor for a num- 
ber of years at Pratt Institute in Brooklyn. 

Fairness warrants declaration of the belief that no 
stronger team for this exacting work could have been 
formed. From a central office in the Grand Central 
Station at Forty-second Street, these two gentlemen 
have organized and now direct the work of ten schools 
like the one at West Albany. The others.are at Os- 
wego, Depew, East Buffalo, Collinwood, Pittsburg 
(McKee’s Rocks), Indianapolis (Brightwood Shops), 
Jackson (Michigan), St. Thomas (Ontario), and Elk- 
hart (Indiana). All together these schools have nearly 
700 pupils. Once a month both Mr. Cross and Mr. 
Russell visit each of these schools, and yet other 
establishments are being planned. 

“For,” said Mr. Deems when [| talked with him at 
his office in the Grand Central building, “ this system 
has been in operation only for a short time, but it 
has paid fcr itself already.” 

Other shops on the New York Central lines where 
schools are soon to be in operation are at Avis on 
the New York Central, Lima and Kankakee on the 
Lake Shore and Michigan Southern, Bellefontaine, 
Delaware, Mattoon, Mount Carmel, Wabash, Urbana, 
and Van Wert, on the Big Four. When these are 
opened, ninety-two per cent. of the apprentices on the 
New York Central lines will have school privileges. 

I have spoken of the skill with which the work of 
the schools is laid out. It is the ripe fruit of ex- 
perience; that’s all. In the first place, the fact that 
these are shop boys, working boys, was_ considered; 
that the shop needs them; that the school work, in 
order to do most good to them and to their employers, 
should not take too many boys or too much time from 
any one department at once, and that the work done 
in the school should be of a kind to add most quickly 


The Mechanical Laboratory 


ten minutes after school is out you may see the 
scholars running off work on them alongside 





division foreman in whose sight he is a 
very negligible unit. 

“| am informed,” said this Nemesis to 
a boy in the West Albany shop school a 
little while ago, “ that you haven’t been 
working out the problems given to you, 
and that you're away behind.” 

~ Yes, sir, | guess that’s right.” 

“Well, you’ve got just one more 
chance. Work ’em, or go *get your 
time.’ ” 

At shop time next morning the back- 
slider walked up with a handful of 
problem papers, and all were solved. 

“ All these?” said the faculty, in sur- 
prise. ‘“ When did you do ’em?” 

* Last night.” 

“Hm! It must have taken some time.’ 

“It took all night. I haven’t been to 
bed.” And having “ worked off his condi- 
tion” he went back to his job in the 
shops and put in a full day. 

That is a fair sample of the school 
discipline and the way it works. 

I have said there were no text-books. 
Every one of the problems is based on 
shop practice and company standards, 
and they involve, first and last, algebra, 
geometry, physics, elementary mechanics, 
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and a lot of other things for the acquisi- 
tion of which the ordinary sthoolboy re- 
quires big tomes and long terms. 

“These boys work these problems out 
by both algebra and geometry,” said Mr. Russell, * but 
they don’t know it. If they should be told they were 
doing problems in geometry I think a good many of 
them would be so overcome they’d flunk it. To them 
it is simply. a shop job, something they’ve seen done 
in the shop times without number, but never knew the 
inwardness of. 

* The same idea of utility and direct relation to the 
daily work is maintained in the course of the drawing 
classes. This is altogether different from courses of 
the sort in other schools. The things given the boys 
to draw are things which they have seen in the shops 
every day, and the use of which they know—parts of 
locomotives, cars, and so on. The drawing work has 
this great value from the shop standpoint, that every 
one of these boys, even though he may not turn out a 
phenomenal draughtsman, learns to ‘ read’ a drawing, 
and that is a condition that nobody dreamed of a 
dozen years ago. You see what it means to the shop 
work, in point of efficiency, to have, as we some day 
shall have, a plant full of men who can take a draw- 
ing from the draughting-room, read it at sight, and at 
once set about the work required. In the old days 
all that part of it had to be done by the foreman, 
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In the Schoolroom 


men who ranked as first-class machinists years before 
these boys were born. Yonder is a Niles sixty-ineh 
boring-mill, a ponderous affair, and the quick-handed 
workman who guides it is a little 115-pound chap who 
half an hour ago was at work with ruler and dividers 
over a draughting-board in the schoolroom. Just 
now he is finishing driving-boxes for one of the big 
locomotives which are stripped for repairs in the ad- 
joining building. Another of the shop class, a broad 
shouldered, swarthy chap, athletie of figure as a Gian 
nini, and with a fine, open, Norman face, is turning 
locomotive eccentrics on a big forty-two-inch lathe; 
two others are negotiating big Pond planers, that 
shave down massive blocks of metal as a delicatessen 
dealer slices cheese. 

Go into the repair-shop, where no less than twenty- 
five locomotives are being rebuilt, some of them 
stripped down to a shell and hoisted high into the 
murky air by a sixty-ton crane that journeys back and 
forth overhead. Here, too, you will find the school- 
boys. There is hardly a phase of the shop’s operations 
in which they are not represented, no matter how 
complicated it may be. There was a general protest 
when it was first proposed to employ these school- 


mechanics, with an eye to their 





trained apprentices to repair air- 
brakes. The wise people said it 
was ridiculous to set boys at so 
delicate a process and one de 
manding so much skill and care 
At West Albany, nevertheless, | 
found two apprentices engaged 
in this work. 

But here in the turmoil and 
bustle of the shops there is as 
important a branch of the class 
system as in the schoolroom, 
Here the genius loci is the “* shop 
instructor,” and the intelligence 
which shaped the system is no- 
where more manifest than in the 
creation of this position. It is 
all very well to be taught the 
scientific side @f valve-setting, for 
example, but what a learner at 
this kind of business actually 
needs is to be “shown how.” 
In the old days the instructor of 
the apprentice was the shop fore- 
man, and the demands on his at- 
tention were as frequent as they 
were imperative. The result was, 
as one might imagine, that just 
at the yital point in an expla 
nation the foreman was called 
away, and owing to his number- 
less duties never came back to 
days to complete the instruction. 

Here the shop instructor is a 
foreman who is put here in order 
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own good, are to-day taking the 
courses laid out for the appren- 
tice boys. This hunger of grown 
men for broader knowledge of 
their calling has led to the forma- 
tion of night schools, in which 
the courses are identical with 
those given to the apprentices. 

It is foremen, and men capa- 
ble of being developed into fore- 
men, that the big plants want. 
Mr. L. H. Redfield, president of 
the J. H. Walker Forging Com- 
pany, which manufactures engi- 
neers’ wrenches practically for 
the entire world, reported re- 
cently. that he had given orders 
to hire a lot of competent fore- 
men during the recent depres- 
sion. Out of 200 eager appli- 
cants the superintendents were 
able to select just six who filled 
the bill. 

Instances of this sort ought 
to explain why it is that the rail- 
road and other big corporations 
are going into the school busi- 
ness, but an even more cogent 
proof is found in the fact that the 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, the Master Car Build- 
ers’ and Master Mechanics’ Asso- 
ciation, and other similar bodies, 
at their recent conventions, have 








thit the shop foreman may go 
about his own particular busi- 
ness and that the apprentice in 
the mean time shall not suffer 
thereby. The shop instructor's 
whole occupation trom dawn till dark is to teach boys 
how to use machinery, and how to take machinery 
apart when necessary and put it together again, and 
to do every blessed thing their trade requires, and 
do it right. That is what the company pays him for. 

{ talked with Mr. Nelson, the man who holds this 
‘chair” at West Albany. 

“Yes,” he said, “it is a paying proposition in 
dollars and cents, too, if you want to view it that 
way, but it doesn’t injure the mechanic; the best way 
of explaining that is to add that if it did the union 
wouldn’t let us have it. 1 think, however, any fore- 
man will tell you that an advanced boy to-day is 
better than the old-school mechanic. The school is 
made flexible to fit the shop. Even so, there is no 
doubt the foreman is hampered somewhat in the morn- 
ing, but the increase in efliciency is worth the loss. 

“ Boys do about three times as much work as they 
formerly did. One Jad from the school, after thirty- 
six hours’ study on the running of one of the heavy 
machines here, averaged an increase of eighty-five per 
cent. Another, and a very hard boy to teach, I spent 
twenty-seven hours with, trying to make him under- 
stand a machine. At the end of that time he actually 
had ninety-nine per cent. of the capacity of the ma- 
chine. It is a fact that the boys in many cases set 
examples for the machinist.” 

It is this personal quality in the instruction given 
to these railroad apprentice schools that makes their 
work -so efficacious. Drawing instructor and shop in- 
structor alike, in every one of the ten schools of the 
system, have been selected with special regard for their 
friendly relationship with the boys, and for their per- 
sonal interest in the welfare and future advancement 
of their charges, as much as for their technical knowl- 
edge. The atmosphere thus created is very plainly 
noticeable. At the noon hour, after the dinner pails 
are empty, go to the schoolrooms. The drawing in- 
structor is there, and one after another the boys drift 
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in, to talk over their tasks with him and clear up 
the hard points encountered at the morning session. 
That is not all, either. There is a spirit of collabo- 
ration and exchange of ideas, not alone among in- 
structors, but pupils. Every instructor is enabled to 
visit other schools at intervals, to pick up any ideas 
he can that will aid in improvement of his own work. 
The boys have organized lyceums, and hold meetings 
to discuss stated topics. There is a stereoscopic out- 
fit of the most approved type, and at one end of the 
schoolroom a screen used for the projection of illus- 
trations. Sometimes the teacher makes the talk; 
sometimes the boys do it, and they do it well. The 
last lecture by a boy in the Albany school was on 
“ Screw-cutting ’—an altogether practical subject and 
cne most cognate to their business. And the older 
heads who heard it said it was a first-class talk, too. 
Now this schooling is compulsory. That is to say, 
any boy selected must go through the probationary 
period of six months. If at the end of that time it 
is plain that he is not fitted for the work, he is re- 
placed by another candidate, and is switched off to 
some other task to which he is better suited. The 
wages paid the school apprentices are low, but they 
are not made low for the purpose of saving money. 
When the school system was first inaugurated the 
wage scale allowed was high, and apprentices who 
made rapid headway were making, on the piece-work 
plan, as much money as their sires, and spending it, 
many of them, to their own detriment. The lowering 
of the rate was simply to keep out boys who wanted 
to get into the school merely for the money’s sake. 
To the earnest lad who has sense to see what it 
means to him this is no deterrent. On the contrary, 
in several of the shops where the schools are located, 
notably at McKee’s Rocks, just out of Pittsburg, 
adults have come and offered to take a reduction of 
wages in order to get the course in the schools. An 
hourly rate of seventeen cents was fixed, and skilled 


given one and even two days to 
papers and discussion on _ this 
subject of the shop school. They 
recognize a danger in the dearth 
of competent men, and have de- 
cided the only way to get them in anything like ade- 
quate numbers is to make them. As Mr. Cross, the 
Central’s superintendent of shop classes, said, ma- 
chinists, and not machine-tenders, are required. 

All the great railroads recognize the necessity and 
value of this work. The Pennsylvania maintains at 
Altoona a school of the highest order, providing technic- 
al instruction of all sorts for every grade of appren- 
tices, from the shop boy up to the college graduate, 
and it is reported that in its establishment and main- 
tenance the company has already expended several 
hundred thousands of dollars. The Central Railroad 
of New Jersey has a thriving school at Elizabethport, 
the Delaware and Hudson five schools with ninety- 
eight apprentices in attendance, the Boston and Maine 
a school at Concord, the Santa Fé ten schools, of 
which the largest is in Topeka, with 215 boys. The 
Canadian Pacific and the Erie, the Union Pacifie and 
the Minneapolis, St. Paul, and Sault-Ste.-Marie, have 
also started work. The General Electric Company has 
a big school at Lynn, Massachusetts, where close ac- 
counts are kept. Everything the boys do is credited 
to them, and everything expended on their behalf 
charged up. And the verdict is that it pays. 

Even the labor unions, naturally so chary of every- 
thing that corporations do, every innovation that 
touches the life or the business of the working-man, 
has set the seal of its sanction on the apprentice 
school. The tide of education for the workers is at 
full flood, and it is hard indeed to realize, marking 
the intense interest that the foremost forces of the 
new age are taking in this amazing work, that as late 
as twenty years ago technical education was fighting 
for recognition in the great universities, and academic 
students looked down upon the scientific-school man. 

Nowadays—and this is fact—-corporation magnates 
pay roundly to secure for their own sons places in the 
shops, “ overalls ” jobs, for the sons of workmen have 
the first call on the membership in the shop schools. 











1K State University of Missouri, at Co- 
lumbia, has just put a widely mooted 
proposal into practice by the establish- 
ment of a School of Journalism, co- 
=f ordinate with its schools of law, medi- 

IESG. cine, engineering, and agriculture. The 
plan is the outcome of a long period of deliberation: it 
was accepted in principle several years ago, and during 
the past three years arrangements have been begun for 
the establishment of the new department, while news- 
paper writers of reputation have been addressing 
classes preparing to enter upon a journalistic career. 
Besides the regular professional training, courses will 
be given in newspaper illustration and libel law. The 
new school will be opened in September. Past Presi- 
dent Walter Williams has been appointed Dean, and 
he will- have two newspaper men as his associates. 

Mr. Walter Williams is a newspaper editor of na- 
tional prominence. He has been for many years joint 
owner and editor of the Columbia Herald, published 
in the town where the State University is located, 
and his appointment will carry assurance to thou- 
sands of journalists in the making that the news- 
paper school of Missouri State University will start 
its career under the happiest auspices. Mr. Williams’s 
paper is a modél among country weeklies both in its 
contents and its typography. 

Mr. Williams has been for many years one of the 
best known and most prominent members of the Na- 
tional Editorial Association. A year or two before 
the opening of the St. Louis Exposition he made a 
tour of the civilized world in the interests of - that 
enterprise, and he contributed a series of letters to 
his paper which were widely commented upon. This 
journey resulted in the organization of the World’s 
Press Congress at the St. Louis Exposition in 1903. 

In addition te his journalistic work Mr. Williams 
has produced a work on the State of Missouri which 
has become a standard reference book. As a member 
of the Board of Curators of the University cf Mis- 
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Walter Williams 
DEAN OF THE DEPARTMENT OF JOURNAL- 
ISM OF THE MISSOURI STATE UNIVERSITY 
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souri ever since its transformation from the status 
of a small college, he has constantly fought its battles 
for existence before committees of the State Legisla- 
ture anxious to cut down appropriations and un- 
appreciative of its educational influence. In relin- 
quishing his newspaper work and all extraneous mat- 
ters in order to devote himself entirely to the new 
enterprise, it is agreed among all who have followed 
his career that he is peculiarly fitted to his task, and 
that the new school will produce results interesting 
to all who are watching the attempt to place journal- 
ism upon a scientific footing. 

The Kansas City Journal in an editorial on the new 
school said: 

“The appointment of Walter Williams as Dean of 
the School of Journalism at the University of Mis- 
souri is one of the most fortunate things that could 
have happened to that institution, as well as to the 
State of Missouri. No better selection could have been 
made if the university authorities had scoured the 
country to find the man best fitted for the position. 
In a wide acquaintance with newspaper men covering 
a period of many years, we know of no practical jour- 
nalist who so happily combines the qualifications of a 
teacher with those of an exemplar of the nobility of 
the profession, for it is indeed a profession, and a 
learned one at that, requiring more extensive study 
than law or medicine, and as much strength of character 
as the pulpit. 

“Mr. Williams has been a newspaper man all his 
manhood life, and-for years has been the joint owner 
and editor of one of the best weekly papers in the 
United States, the Columbia, Missouri, Herald, latterly 
also a daily. . His paper is a model of its kind both in 
its typographical make-up and in the matter it con- 
tains. In one department, called the ‘East Window,’ 
Mr. Williams has unconsciously expressed his own 
personality in short, delightful essays, written in a 
style as simple and classic as that of Addison, the 
prince of essayists,” 
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American | r t The Recent 
“ g 
Contestants Try-outs 
‘. for at Franklin 
J 
° <0 ea] 
Olympic Field 
Ye ° 2 
Honors Philadelphia 
Measuring the new Poie-vault Record, {2 A. C. Gilbert, of Yale, breaking the 
feet 7 3-4 inches, made by Gilbert of Yale. World’s Pole-vault Record witha Jump 
The previous Record, 12 teet 6 J-2 inches, of 12 feet 7 3-4 inches, an inch and a 
was held as a tie by Dray and Nelson of Yale quarter better than the previous Record 
5 
4 al 
The Finish of the 100-meter Race, won by L. Robertson, I. A. A.C., in 11! seconds. The Runners, from Left to Right, are: Clowen of I. A. A. C., 
Robertson of I. A. A.C. (the Winner), Rector of Virginia, Whitham of Pennsylvania, Sherman of Dartmouth, Cartwell of. Pennsylvania 
! 
Sad 
ik 
L. V. Howe, of Yale, winning the 1{0-meter Hurdle. J. R. Eisele, N.Y. A. C., winning the 3200- Melvin Sheppard, of the I. A. A. C., mak- 
Time, 15 4-5 seconds. The Olympic Record, held meter Steeplechase in 10 minutes 47 seconds ing a new World’s Record—I1 minute 
by the American Kraenzlein, is 15 2-5 seconds —a Record, as the Distance is a new One 54 seconds—for the 800-meter Race 
% 
* 
» | 
A. K. Dearborn, of the N. Y. A. C., making a new World’s Record R. C. Ewry, N.Y. A. C., winning the Standing 
p for the Discus Throw—S39 feet If inches. The previous Record High Jump at 5 feet. Ewry holds the Olympic 


was 136 feet 1-3 inch, held by M. J. Sheridan, I. A. A. C. Record of 5 feet 5 inches made at Paris in 1900 
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The Scientist and the Herring 
HE experiments of men of science 
sometimes furnish amusement ta 
those who are not particularly in- 
terested in the slow, minute, and 
apparently insignificant investiga- 
tions by means of which important 
physical facts are learned. It is 
interesting to know that if we cut 
off the tails of forty successive 
generations of mice at their birth, not one mouse, even 
in the fourth generation, will be born without a tail. 
But when the man of science was engaged in cutting 
off the baby mice’s tails all the world laughed at 
him. The slow experiments to test the possibility 
that by degrees an animal may change its habitat— 
a land animal taking to water, and so on—were 
thus amusingly satirized in Germany: 








Some time ago Herr Professor Schlitzer, the 
eminent biologist who is making experiments rela- 
tive to the changes of habitat made by animals, 
captured a live herring. He took the fish home, 


and kept it in a large vat of salt water. Every morn- 
ing the professor dipped out of this vat half a tea- 
spoonful of salt water, and replaced it with an equal 
amount of fresh water. 

The herring survived, and passed his days apparent- 
ly in the best of spirits. In the course of time the 
water in the tank was rendered completely fresh. Not 
a grain of salt was left in it. And still the herring 
remained cheerful and in good health. Next, the Herr 
Professor began to deprive the fish, little by little, of 
the fresh-water element in which it lived. In this 
also he was successful, and after a time the herring 
gambolled around in a perfectly dry tank, 

The Herr Professor next put the fish in a_ bird- 
cage, and the intelligent creature continued to thrive. 
But ‘one day the Herr Professor noticed that some- 
thing seemed to be the matter with his pet. 

He had forgotten to give it anything to drink. 

Thereupon he put a dish of water in the cage. 

The next morning, when the Herr Professor came ° 
to look at his fish, a melancholy sight met his gaze. 
The herring had fallen head first into the dish of water 
and had been drowned! 
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OFFICER, “ An’, BARNEY, HOW DO YEZ TELL THE LITTLE DIVILS APART?” : 
BARNEY. “OH, ‘11s AISY—WE NAMED THEM DIFFERENT.” j ; 


A Juvenile Meditation from the Country 








M/E WVALKER 
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On the Stand 


ATTORNEY FOR THE DEFENCE (fo iriftness). “ You 
say that on the night of the attempted murder 
the moon shone so brightly that you could plain- 
ly see the burglars in the room. Was your hus- 
band awake at the time?” 

Witness. “I don’t know.” 

ATTORNEY. “ Was his face turned toward you or 
not?” 

Witness. “I don’t know.” 

ATTORNEY. “ What! You don’t know whether his 


face was turned to you or toward the wall?” 

Witness. * No.” 

ATTORNEY. “ Your Honor and gentlemen of the jury, 
you hear what this witness She has declared 
the prisoners to be the burglars who were in the room 
and yet she is unable to state in what position her 
husband was lying in bed. Well [to the witness], how 
is it you don’t know?” 

Witness. “I could not see.” 

ATTorNEY, * Ha, ha! Just what I thought; you 
could not see. You were so positive in your recognition 
of the accused and yet could not see which way your 
husband's face was turned. Explain that if you can.” 

Witness. “ Certainly, sir: my husband is so bald 
that in a dim light | am unable to distinguish his face 
from the back of his head.” 


Says. 


Prehistoric 
LITrLe Girt. “ I’ve got a father and a muvver and 
a grandfather.” 
KINDLY SrRaNcer, “ And how old is your grand 
father?” ; 
LirrLe Girt. “I don’t know, but we've had him a 


long time.” 


THE 





HIGH SEAS 


DOWN-—YOU'RE 


Feminine Amenities 

“Wuar did you 
think of the  wed- 
ding? Was I nerv- 
ous ?” 

* Well, a little at 
first, dear, but not 
after Reggie had said, 
‘Tt will’ ”’ 


Masculine Logic 
LADY SUFFRAGETTE. 
“Did you ask that 
question at the politi- 
cal meeting?” 
FRIEND. * Yes.” 
LADY SUFFRAGETTE. 
“What was the an- 
swer?” 
FRIEND. 
out.” 


“Put her 


Compensation 
IRASCIBLE OLD Gew- 
TLEMAN. “Waiter, 
this plate is cold.” 
Walter. “ Yes, sir; 


but the steak is hot, 
sir, which I think 
vou'll find it 7H 


warm up the 
very nicely, sir.” 


plate 


KILLING 


Sins we left town pa’s havin dandy rest 
Bob don’t clime up the buttins of his vest 

Jim dont make him get on his nees till laim 
Tu be his buckin bronko, wild, untaim, 

Now he can sleep quite peesful withowt feers 
Caws Fred aint hoam to drop beens in his ears 
An Baby she cant staiv his 4hed in 

As innosent sheed do with rollin-pin 

An he dont hafter lug up coal an wood— 

Our being in the kuntry duz paw good. 


He duzzent hafter get up in the nite 
Jest as hees settled in his bed awl rite 
‘Yo get Marie an Ethel eetch a dwink 

Or tuck the blankets round Estelle an 
He duzzent hafter go in raymint thin 
Down to the kitchin dore to let puss in 
An Maw dont maik him get up ennymore 
Jest as he like a bugle starts to snore j 
To see if awl the windows she did lock : 
Or maybe jest to wind the bedroom clock. 


Pink 





Paw duzzent hafter to do a thing but rest 

I gess he must have curridge in his brest 

To stay in our big city hows alone al 
(Its a big plais thats bilt awl of brown stone) 

An wile we do not bother him no more 

I gess at times his hart feels orful sore 

Caws he dont heer our prattle in his eers 

An wot he thort was bother now appeers 

To be the plessure of his life an then 

He longs to hav us awl back hoam agen. 


F. P. Pree: 


MY LIVE sTOcCK!” 
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GIRL. “ OH, LOOK, BROTHER, THE MERMAID IS CRYING.” 
BOY. “ THAT’s -NOTHING. Jr THE MERMAIDS DIDN’’ EVER CRY’ THE WATER IN THE 
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OCEAN WOULDN’T BE SALTY.” 
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‘on to the green. It was a large 


Evidence to Fit 


the San Francisco bar two China- 

men entered his office and retained 

> him to help prosecute “one velly 
bad man, Jim Hing.” 

* Having locked the retainer in the 

safe, Mr. Barrett inquired what 

Jim Hing had done. 

* Him velly bad man,” the spokes- 
man replied. “Jim Hing kill he wife. He _ live 
same alleyway, ’closs the stleet. Me—my blother— 
both look out window ’closs alleyway, see Jim Hing 
stabbee wife. She die light away. He lun. You 
hang Jim Hing?” 

“Certainly,” said Mr. Barrett. “But you must 
tell the police just what you saw.” 

“Jim Hing kill wife—”’ they began, when the 
lawyer interrupted: 

“Yes, yes, 1 know; but when you first saw Jim 
was the knife up high or down low?” 

“Hoong yeh goyamen zoon fah goon quuong gey 
yoola—” the Chinamen began jabbering and singing 
at each other, when Mr. Barrett again interrupted: 

“Answer me truthfully. Stop consulting. Was 
the knife up high or down low?” 

The elder Chinaman looked puz- 
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KIDNAPPED 





zled. Restraining the impulse to 
consult his brother again, he turn- 
ed a guileless stare on Mr. Barrett. 

“Which vou think best?” he 
replied. 


Identified 


A MAN who was “ wanted” in 
Russia had been photographed in 
six different positions, and the pic- 
tures were duly circulated among 
the police departments. The chief 
of one of these wrote to head- 
quarters a few days after the issue 
of the set of portraits, reporting 
as follows: “I have received the 
portraits of the six miscreants 
whose capture is desired. I have 
arrested five of them, and the sixth 
is under observation and will be 
secured shortly.” 


A Direful Threat 


Ir was during a very tedious 
ride on a Western railway, and 
the passengers, tired, dirty, and 
thirsty all berated the company 
with the exception of one single 
man. His fellow passengers com- 
mented on this, and asked him 
why he did not denounce the 
company too. 

“Tt would be hardly fair,” he 
replied, “as I am travelling on a 
free pass; but, if they don’t do 
better pretty soon, blame me if | 
don’t go out and buy a ticket 
and join you.” 


The Long and Short of It 


Two golfers, one an expert at 
the game and the other a tyro, 
were playing a long hole, and the 
tyro took several strokes to get 


green, and his ball was about sixty 
yards from the hole, which he 
managed to “hole out.” Turning 
to his friend, he observed: “ There 
is no doubt my short game is bet- 





Once I Was Lost 


(Oh, the Day that 1 was Lost! 
never shall forget 

IT wake up in the Night sometim 
and think its happening yet 


SHE let me go a minute 
She said she would take Car 
But She let me go, a minute 


And then She Wasn't There! 


Everything grew awful 
That was good, betore 
And the faces didn't look 
Like People any more. 


It made you feel like Wrinkles 
All over you; and coli 

It made you feel two hundred 
And eighty-nine years old 


It was like being Hungry 
And Hurt, when no one Cares 
It was exactly like a Wreek. 
And People smiled like Bear 


| thought that my own Mother 
Had just Forgotten me 
And God?—I thought He'd lost 
me, 
Like a Penny in the Sea! 


_ : 
rhe noises seemed to erow anid 


erow, 
And roar until they Drowned 
me: : 
And LL eould only Sit\ / 
Lost.” Je 
And then—at last—they found 
me,— 


THEY FOUND ME! 
JOSEPHINE PRESTON PEABODY 


A Modern Convenience 


A Britisn Lord of the Ad 
miralty, Whose knowledge of nauti 
cal detail was limited, was recent 
ly taking his first trip-in a rathe 
leaky vessel, when he observed the 
men working the pumps. “ Dear 
me!” he said, “I did not know 
you had a well on board, Captain; 
but I’m really glad you have, foi 
L detest sea water.’ 





The Limit 








ter than my long.” 
“There is no doubt,” answered 
the expert, “ that it is longer.” 





DOING HIS “ BEST” 


THE BREAK OF THE TWIG 


Persuasive 


A RURAL manufacturer duns _ his 
subscribers in the following novel 
manner: “ All persons knowing them- 
selves indebted to this concern are 
requested to call and settle. All 
those indebted to this concern, and 
not knowing it, are requested to call 
and find out. Those knowing them- 
selves to be indebted, and not wish- 
ing to call, are requested to stay at 
one place long enough for us to reach 
them.” 


Forehanded 


A FRENCHMAN anxious to find a 
wife for a nephew went to a matri 
monial agent, who handed him his 
list of women clients. Running 
through this, he was astounded to 
come upon his wife’s name, entered 
as desirous of obtaining a husband 
between the ages of twenty-eight and 
thirty-five—a blond preferred. 

Forgetting his nephew, he hurried 
home to announce the diseovery to 
his wife. The lady was not at all 
disturbed. “ Oh yes,” she said, “ that 
is true. I put it down when you were 
so ill in the winter and the doctors 
said we must prepare for the worst.” 


5 


A BRIDGE- PLAYING set at an 
Eastern university, who usual! 
turned night into day, used to 
appear at morning chapel with re 
markable regularity, and were pointed out as an « 
ample by the authorities. An alteration was made in 
the time, chapel not beginning until thirty minutes 
later, and the dean was astounded to see that none 
of these men, so regular before, was present. lle sent 
for them and asked the reason. “ Well, sir,” said one 
“it’s like this: when chapel was at half past seven 
we could just manage it, but we can’t keep awake till 
eight o’clock.” 


Getting Solid with the Court 
JupGeE. “ Was there any particular mark by which 
you would be able to identify the dog which you say 
this man stole?” oe 
THe Pratntirr. “ Yes, ver Honor; he had a _ red 
nose jess like yer Honor’s.” 


An Anchor to Windward 
JEWELLER. “ You say the inscription you wish en 
vraved on the inside of this ring is to be, * Marcellus 
to Irene ’?” 
Younc MAn (somewhat embarrassed). * Yes, that’ 
right. But—er—don't cut the * Irene’ very deep.” 


In New York State 


“Say, dad, what is ‘innocuous desuetude 
“It's the polite term fer a race-horse, John 
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AUTHOR OF 


CHAPTER XXVI 


WRTOIS stayed to dine. The falling 
U2 of night deepened Hermione’s im- 
SA. pression of the gulf which was 
now between them, and which she 
was sure he knew of. When dark- 
ness comes to intimacy it seems 
to make that intimacy more _ per- 
fect. Now surely it caused re- 
serve, restraint, to be more com- 
plete. The two secrets which Hermione now knew, 
but which were still cherished as secrets by Vere and 
Artois, stood up between the mother and her child 
and friend, inexorably dividing them. 

Hermione was strung up to a sort of nervous 
strength that was full of determination. She had 
herself in hand, like a woman of the world who faces 
society with the resolution to deceive it. While 
Vere and Artois had been out in the boat she had 
schooled herself. She felt more competent to be the 
watcher of events. She even felt calmer, for knowl- 
edge increased aimost always brings an undercurrent 
of increased tranquillity, because of the sense of 
greater power that it produces in the mind. She 
looked better. She talked more easily. 

When dinner was over they went as usual to the 
garden, and when they were there Hermione referred 
to the projected meeting with the Marchesino. 

““T made a promise,” she said. ‘“ I must keep it.” 

“Of course,” said Artois. “ But it seems to me 
that I am always being entertained; and that I am 
inhospitable—I do nothing in return. I have a pro- 
posal to make. Monday will be the sixteenth of 
July, the festa of the Madonna del Carmine, Santa 
Maria del Carmine. It is one of the prettiest of the 
year, they tell me. Why should not you and Vere come 
to dine at the hotel, or in the Galleria, with me. I 
will ask Panacci to join us, and we will all go on 
afterwards to see the illuminations, and the fireworks, 
and the sending up of the fire-balloons. What do you 
say? 

“Would you like it, Vere?” 

* Immensely, madre.” 

She spoke quietly, but she looked pleased at the 
idea. 

“Won't the crowd be very bad, though?” asked Her- 
mione. 

“Til get tickets for the. enclosure in the Piazza. 
We shall have seats there. And you can bring Gas- 
pare, if you like. Then you will have three cavaliers.” 

“Yes, I should like Gaspare to come,” said Her- 
mione, 

There was a sound of warmth in her hitherto 
rather cold voice when she said that. 

“ How you rely on Gaspare!” Artois said, almost as 
if with a momentary touch of vexation. 

“Indeed I do,’ Hermione answered. 

Their eyes met, surely almost with hostility. 

“ Madre knows how Gaspare adores her,” said Vere, 
gently. “If there were any danger he'd never hesi- 
tate. He'd save madre if he left every other human 
being in the world to perish miserably—including 
me.” 

“ Vere!” 

“You know quite well he would, madre.” 

They talked a little more. Presently Vere seemed 
to be feeling restless. Artois noticed it and watched 
her. Once or twice she got up, without apparent 
reason. She pulled at the branches of the fig-trees. 
She gathered a flower. She moved away and leaned 
upon the wall. Finally, when her mother and Artois 
had fallen into conversation about some new book, 
she slipped very quietly away. 

Hermione and Artois continued their conversation, 
though without much animation. At length, however, 
some remark of Hermione’s led Artois to speak of the 
book he was writing. Very often and very openly in 
days gone by she had discussed with him his work. 
Now, feeling the barrier between them, he fancied that 
perhaps it might be removed most easily by such an- 
other discussion. And this notion of his was not any 
proof of want of subtlety en his part. Without know- 
ing why Hermione felt a lack of self-confidence, a 
distressing. an almost unnatural humbleness_ to-day, 
he partially divined the feeling. Possibly it sprang 
from their difference of opinion on the advisableness 
of Vere’s reading his books. He thought it might be 
so. And he wanted to oust Hermione gently from 
her low stool and to show her himself seated there. 
Filled with this idea, he began to ask her advice about 
the task upon which he was engaged. He explained 
the progress he had made during the days when he 
was absent from the island and shut up perpetually 
in his room. She listened in perfect silence. 

They were sitting near each other, but not close 
together, for Vere had been between them. It was 
dark under the fig-trees. They could see each other’s 
face, but not quite clearly. There was a small breeze 
which made the trees move, and the leaves rustled 
faintly now and then. making a tiny noise which 
joined the furtive noise of the sea not far below them. 

Artois talked on. As his thoughts became more con- 
centrated upon his book he grew warmer. Having 
always had Hermione’s eager, even enthusiastic sym- 
pathy and encouragement in his work, he _ believed 
himself to have them now. And in his manner, in 
his tone, even sometimes in his choice of words, he 
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“THE CALL OF THE BLOOD, **‘BARBARY SHEEP,’ ETC. 


plainly showed that he assumed them. But presently, 
glancing across at Hermione, he was surprised by the 
expression on her face. It seemed to him as if a 
face of stone had suddenly looked bitterly satirical. 
He was so astonished that the words stopped upon his 
lips. 

n Go on, Emile,” she said. “1 am listening.” 

The expression which had startled him was gone. 
Had it ever been? Perhaps he had been deceived by 
the darkness. Perhaps the moving leaves had thrown 
their little shadows across her features. He said to 
himself that it must be so—that his friend, Hermi- 
one, could never have looked like that. Yet he was 
chilled. And he remembered her passing by in the 
tram at Posilipo, and how he had stood for a moment 
and watched her, and seen upon her face a furtive 
look that he had never seen there before, and that had 
seemed to contradict her whole nature as he knew it. 

Did he know it? 

Never before had he asked himself this question. 
He asked it now. Was there living in Hermione some 
one whom he did not know, with whom he had had 
no dealings, had exchanged no thoughts, had spoken 
no words? 

“Go on, Emile,” she said again. 

But he could not. For once his brain was clouded 
and he felt confused. He had completely lost the 
thread of his thoughts. 

“T can’t,” he said, abruptly. 

“Why not?” 

“T’ve forgotten. I’ve not thoroughly worked the 
thing out. Another time. Besides—besides, I’m sure 
I bore you with my eternal talk about my work. 
You’ve been such a kind, such a sympathetic friend 
and encourager that—” 

He broke off, thinking of that face. Was it possible 
that through all these years Hermione had been play- 
ing a part with him, had been pretending to admire 
his talents, to care for what he was doing, when really 
she had been bored by it? Had the whole thing been 
a weariness to her, endured perhaps because she liked 
him as a man? The thought cut him to the very 
quick, seared his self-respect, struck a blow at his 
pride which made it quiver, and struck surely also a 
blow at something else. 

His life during all these years—what would it have 
been without Hermione’s friendship? Was he to learn 
that now? 

He looked at her. Now her face was almost as 
usual, only less animated than he had seen it, 

“Your work could never bore me. You know it,” 
she said. 

The real Hermione sounded in her voice when she 
said that, for the eternal woman deep down in her 
had heard the sound almést of helplessness in his 
voice, had felt the leaning of his nature, strong though 
it was, on her, and had responded instantly, inevi- 
tably, almost passionately. But then came the thought 
of his secret intercourse with Vere. She saw in the 
dark the words: “ Monsieur Emile’s idea.” ‘ Monsieur 
Emile’s suggestion.” She remembered how Artois had 
told her that she could never be an artist. And again 
the intensely bitter feeling of satire, that had set in 
her face the expression which had startled him, re- 
turned, twisting, warping her whole nature. 

“T am to encourage you—you who have told me 
that I can do nothing!” 

That was what she had been feeling. And, as by 
a searchlight, she had seen surely for a moment the 
whole great and undying selfishness of man, exactly 
as it was. And she had seen surely, also, the minis- 
tering of women gathered round about it, feeding it, 
lest it should fail and be no more. And she had seen 
herself among them! 

“Where can Vere have gone to?” he said. 

There had been a pause. Neither knew how long 
it had lasted. 

“IT should not wonder if she is on the cliff,’ said 
Hermione. “She often goes there at this hour. She 
goes to meet Ruffo.” 

The name switched the mind of Artois on to a new 
and profoundly interesting train of thought. 

“Ruffo,” he began, slowly. ‘“ And you think it 
wise—?” 

He stopped. To-night he no longer dared frankly 
to speak all his mind to Hermione. 

“JT was at Mergellina the other day,” he said. 
“ And I saw Ruffo with his mother.” 

“Did you? What is she like?” 

“Oh, like many middle-aged women of the south, 
rather broad and battered-looking, and probably much 
older in appearance than in years.” 

“Poor woman! She has been through a great deal.” 

Her voice was quite genuine now. And Artois said 
to himself that the faint suspicion he had had was 
ill-founded. 

“Do you know anything about her?” 

“Oh yes. I had a talk with Ruffo the other night. 
And he told me several things.” 

Each time Hermione mentioned Ruffo’s name it 
seemed to Artois that her voice softened, almost that 
she gave the word a caress. He longed to ask her 
something, but he was afraid to. 

The spell of the Egyptian was still upon him. He 
would not try to interfere with Fate. But he would 
not hasten its coming—if it were coming. And he 
knew nothing. Perhaps the anxious suspicion which 
had taken up its abode in his mind, and which, with- 


out definite reason, seemed gradually changing into 
a conviction, was erroneous. Perhaps some day he 
would laugh at himself, and say to himself, “I was 
mad to dream of such a thing.” 

“Those women often have a bad time,” he said. 

* Few women do not, I sometimes think.” 

He said nothing, and she went on rather hastily, 
as if wishing to cover her last words. 

“ Ruffo told me something that I did not know 
about Peppina. His stepfather was the man who 
cut that cross on Peppina’s face.” 

* Perdio!” said Artois. 

He used the Italian exclamation at that moment 
quite naturally. Suddenly he wished more than ever 
before that Hermione had not taken Peppina to live 
on the island. 

“* Hermione,” 
pina here.” 

“Still because of Vere?” she said. 

And now she was looking at him steadily. 

“T feel that she comes from another world, that she 
had better keep away from yours. I feel as if mis- 
fortune attended her.” 

“It is odd. Even the servants say she has the evil 
eye. But, if she has, it is too late now. Peppina 
has looked upon us all.” 

“Perhaps the Egyptian is right.”—-Artois could not 
help saying it.—‘ Perhaps all that is to be is ordained 
long beforehand. Do you think that, Hermione?” 

“T have sometimes thought it, when I have been 
depressed. I have sometimes said to myself, ‘E il 
destino!’ ” 

She remembered at that moment her feeling on the 
day when she returned from the expedition with Vere 
to Capri—that perhaps she had returned to the island 
to confront some grievous fate. Jad Artois such a 
thought, such a prevision? Suddenly she felt fright- 
ened, like a child when, at night, it passes the open 
door of a room that is dark. 

She moved and got up from her chair. Like the 
child, when it rushes on and away, she felt in her 
panic the necessity of physical activity. 

Artois followed her example. He was glad to move. 

“Shall we go and see what Vere is doing?” he said. 

“Tf you like. I feel sure she is with Ruffo.” 

They went towards the house. Artois felt a deep 
curiosity, which filled his whole being, to know what 
Hermione’s exact feeling towards Ruffo was. 

“Don’t you think,” he said, “that perhaps it is a 
little dangerous to allow Vere to be so much with a 
boy from Mergellina?” 

“Oh no.” 

In her tone there was the calm of absolute certainty. 

“ Well, but we don’t know so very much about him.” 

“Do you think two instincts could be at fault?” 

“Two instincts?” 

“ Vere’s and mine?” 

“Perhaps not. Then your instinect—?” 

He waited. He was passionately interested. 

“ Ruffo is all right,” Hermione answered. 

It seemed to him as if she had deliberately used 
that bluff expression to punish his almost mystical 
curiosity. Was she warding him off consciously? 

They passed through the house and came out on its 
farther side, but they did not go immediately to the 
cliff top. Both of them felt certain the two children 
must be there, and both of them, perhaps, were held 
back for a moment by a mutual desire not to disturb 
their innocent confidences. They stood upon the bridge, 
therefore, looking down into the dimness of the Pool. 
From the water silence seemed to float up to them, 
almost visibly, like a lovely, delicate mist—silence, 
and the tenderness of night, embracing their distresses. 

The satire died out of Hermione’s poor, tormented 
heart. And Artois for a moment forgot the terrible 
face half seen in the darkness of the trees. 

“There is the boat. He is here.” 

Hermione spoke in a low voice, pointing to the 
shadowy form of a boat upon the Pool. 

nie 6 hae 

Artois gazed at the boat. Was it indeed a Fate 
that came by night to the island softly across the sea, 
ferried by the ignorant hands of men? He longed to 
know. And Hermione longed to know something, too, 
whether Artois had ever seen the strange likeness she 
had seen, whether Maurice had ever seemed to gaze 
for a moment at him out of the eyes of Ruffo. But 
to-night she could not ask him that. They were too 
far away from each other. And because of the gulf 
between them her memory had suddenly become far 
more sacred, far more necessary to her even, than it 
had been before. 

It had been a solace, a beautiful solace. But now 
it was much more than that—now it was surely her 
salvation. 

As she felt that, a deep longing filled her heart to 
look again on Ruffo’s face, to search again for the 
expression that sent back the years. But she wished 
to do that without witnesses, to be alone with the boy, 
as she had been alone with him that night upon the 
bridge. And suddenly she was impatient of Vere’s 
intercourse with him. Vere could not know what 
that tender look meant, if it came. For she had neyer 
seen her father’s face. 

“Let us go to the cliff,’ Hermione said, moved by 
this new feeling of impatience. 

She meant to interrupt the children, to get rid of 
Vere and Emile, and have Ruffo to herself for a mo- 


he said, “I wish you had not Pep- 
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ment. Just then she felt as if he were nearer, far 
nearer to her than they were; they who kept things 
from her, who spoke of her secretly, pitying her. 

And again that evening she came into acute antag- 
onism with her friend. For the instinet was still 
alive in him not to interrupt the children. The 
strange suspicion that had been born and that lived 
within him gathered strength, caused him to feel al- 
most as if they might be upon holy ground, those two 
so full of youth, who talked together in the night; 
as if they knew mysteriously things that were hidden 
from their elders, from those wiser, yet far less full 
of the wisdom that is eternal, the wisdom of instinct, 
than themselves. There is always something sacred 
about children. And he had never lost the sense of it 
amid the dust of his worldly knowledge. But about 
these children, about them or within them, there 
floated, perhaps, something that was mystic, some- 
thing that was awful and must not be disturbed. 
Hermione did not feel it. How could she? He himself 
had withheld from her for many years the only knowl- 
edge that could have made her share his present teel- 
ing. He could tell her nothing. Yet he could not 
conceal his intense reluctance to go to that seat upon 
the cliff. 

* But it’s so delicious here,” he said. “I love the 
Pool at night, dent you? Look at the saint’s light, 
how quietly it shines!” 

She took her hands from the rail. His attempt at 
detention irritated her whole being. She looked at 
the light. On the night of the storm she had felt as 
if it shone exclusively for her. That feeling was dead. 
San Francesco watched, perhaps, over the fishermen. 
He did not watch over her. 

And yet that nigit she. too, had made the sign of 
the cross when she knew that the light was 
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in her voice when she spoke to the boy, a sound apart, 
that surely did not come into her voice even when it 
spoke to Vere. 

“Good evening, signora.” He stood with his cap 
in his hand. “1 have been telling the signorina what 
you have done for my poor mamma, signora, 1 did 
not tell her before because I thought she knew. But 
she did not know.” 

Vere was looking at her mother with a shining of 
affection in her eyes. 

At this moment Gaspare came up slowly, with a 
careless walk. 

Artois watched him. 

“ About the little money, you mean?” said Hermione, 
rather hastily. 

“Si, signora. When I gave it to my poor mamma 
she cried again. But that was because you were so 
kind. And she said to me, * Ruffo, why should a 
strange lady be so kind to me?) Why should a strange 
lady think about me?’ she said. * Ruffino,’ she said, 
‘it must be Santa Maddalena who has sent her here 
to be good to me.” My poor mamma!” 

“The signora does not want to be bothered with all 
this!” It was Gaspare who had spoken, roughly, and 
who now pushed in between Ruffo and those who were 
listening to his simple narrative. 

Rutlo looked surprised, but submissive. Evidently 
he respected Gaspare, and the two understood each 
other. And though Gaspare’s words were harsh, his 
eyes, as they looked at Ruffo, seemed to contradict 
them. Nevertheless there was excitement, a strung-up 
look in his tace. 

* Gaspare!” said Vere. 

Her eyes shot fire. 

“ Signorma?” 








as of some one who might ‘bring them harm. Or, 
perhaps, he felt it his duty to be on guard against all 
strangers who appsoached them. She knew well his 
fixed beliet that she and Vere depended entirely on 
him, felt always perfectly safe when he was near. 
And she liked to have him near—but not just at this 
moment. Yet she did not feel that she could ask 
him to go. 

“Thank you very much for your gratitude, Ruffo,” 
she said. “ You mustn’t think—” 

She glanced at Gaspare. 

“1 didn’t want to stop you,” she continued, trying 
to steer an even course. “ But it’s a very little thing. 
| hope your mother is getting on pretty well. She 
must have courage.” 

As she said the last sentence she thought it came 
that night oddly from her lips. 

Gaspare moved as if he felt impatient, and sud- 
denly Hermione knew an anger akin to Vere’s, an 
anger she had scarcely ever felt against Gaspare. 

She did not show it at first, but went on with a 
sort of forced calmness and deliberation, a touch even 
perhaps of obstinacy that was meant for Gaspare. 

“] am interested in your mother, you know, al- 
though | have not seen her. Tell me how she is.” 

Gaspare opened his lips to speak, but something 
held him silent; and as he listened to Ruffo’s care- 
fully detailed reply, delivered with the perfect natu- 
rainess of one sure of the genuine interest taken in 
his concerns by his auditors, his large eyes travelled 
from the face of the boy to the face of his padrona 
with a deep and restless curiosity. He seemed to in 
quire something of Ruffo, something of Hermione, and 
then, at the last, surely something of himself. But 
when Ruffo had finished he said, brusquely: 

“ Signora, it is getting very late. Will not 





Don Emilio be going? He will want to say 





shining. 





She did not answer Artois’s remark, and he 
continued, always for the children’s sake, and 
for the sake of what he seemed to divine 
secretly at work in them; 

“This Pool is a place apart, I think, The 
saint has given his benediction to it.” 

He was speaking at random to keep Her 
mione there. And yet his words seemed chosen 
by some one for him to say. 

“Surely good must come to the island over 
that waterway.” 

“You think so!” 

Her stress upon the pronoun made him 
reply: 

“Surely you do not think me the typical 
Frenchman of this century, who furiously 
denies over a glass of absinthe the existence 
of the Creator of the world?” 

“No. But I scarcely thought you believed 
in the efficacy of a plaster saint.” 

“Not of the plaster—no. But don’t you 
think it possible that truth, emanating trom 
certain regions and affecting the souls of men, 
might move them unconsciously to embody 1t 
in symbol? What if this Pool were blessed, 
and men, feeling that it was blessed, put San 
Francesco here with his visible benediction?” 

He said to himself that he was playing with 
his imagination, as sometimes he played with 
words, half sensuously and half wsthetieally : 
yet he felt to-night as if within him there was 
something that might believe far more than he 
had ever suspected it would be possible tor 
him to believe. 

And that, too, seemed to have come to him 
from the hidden children who were so near. 

“T don’t teel at all as if the Pool were 
blessed,” said Hermione. She sighed. 

* Let us go to the cliff,” she said again, this 
time with a strong impatience. 

He could not, of course, resist her desire, so 
they moved away, and mounted to the summit 
of the island, where they had stood so recently 
with the Egyptian. 

The children were there. They could just 
see them in the darkness, Vere seated upon 
the wooden bench, Ruffo standing beside her. 








good night, and 1 must help him with the 
boat.” 

* Run and see if Don Emilio is in a hurry 
Gaspare. If he is Vil come.” 

Gaspare looked at her, hesitating. 

“ What’s the matter?’ she exclaimed, her 
secret irritation suddenly getting the upper 
hand in her nature. “ Are you afraid that 
Ruffo will hurt me?” 

“ No, signora.” 

As Vere had reddened, he reddened, and he 
looked with deep reproach at his padrona. 
That look went to Hermione’s heart; she 
thought, “* Am | going to quarrel with tie one 
true and absolutely loyal friend [ have?” She 
remembered Vere’s words in the garden about 
Gaspare’s devotion to her, a devotion which 
she felt like a warmth round about her life 

“PIL come with you, Gaspare,” she said, 
with a revulsion of feeling. ‘“ Good night, 
Rutffo.” 

* Good night, signora.” 

* Perhaps we shall see you to-morrow.” 

She was just going to turn away when 
tuffo bent down to kiss her hand. Since she 
had given charity to his mother it was evi 
dent that his feeling for her had changed. 
The Sicilian in him rose up to honor her like 
a padrona, 

“Signora,” he said, letting go her 
* benedicite e buon riposo.” 

He was being a little whimsical, was show- 
ing to her and to Gaspare that he knew how 
to be a Sicilian. And now he looked from 
one to the other to see how they took his salu 
tation; looked gently, confidentially, with a 
smile dawning in his eyes under the deference 
and the boyish affection and gratitude. 

And again it seemed to Hermione for a mo 
ment that Maurice stood there before her in 
the night. Her impulse was to catch Gas- 
pare’s arm, to say to him: “Look! Don’t 
you see your padrone ?” 

She did not do this, but she did turn im- 
pulsively to Gaspare. And as she turned she 
saw tears start into his eyes. The blood 
rushed to his temples, his forehead. He put 
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hand, 








Their forms looked like shadows, but from the 


up his hand to his face. 














shadows voices came. 

When he saw them Artois stood still. Her- 
mione was going on. [le put his hand upon 
herarm to stop her. She sent an almost sharp 
inquiry to him with her eyes. 

“Don't you think,” he said—* don’t you think it 
is a pity to disturb them?” 

* Why?” 

“They seem so happy together.” 

He glanced at her for sympathy, but she gave him 
none. 

“Am I to have nothing?” she thought. And a 
passion of secret anger woke up in her. * Am | to have 
nothing at all? May I| not even speak to this boy, 
in whom I have seen Maurice for a moment—because 
if [ do 1 may disturb some childish gossip?” 

Her eyes gave to Artois a fierce rebuke. 

“1 beg your pardon, Hermione,” he said, hastily. 
“ Of course if you really want to talk to Ruffo—” 

“| don’t think Vere will mind,” she said. 

Her lips were actually trembling, but her voice was 
calm. . 

They walked forward. 

When they were close to the children, they both 
saw there was a third figure on the cliff. Gaspare 
was at a little distance. Hermione could see the red 
point of his cigarette gleaming. 

* Gaspare’s there too,” she said. 

ee 

“Why is he there?” Artois thought. 

And again there woke up in him an intense curi- 
osity about Gaspare. 

Ruffo had seen them, and now he took off his cap. 
And Vere turned her head and got up from the seat. 

Neither the girl nor the boy gave any explanation 
of their being together. Evidently. they did not think 
it necessary to do so. Hermione was the first to 
speak. 

“Good evening, Rutfo,’ she said. 

Artois noticed a peculiar kindness and gentleness 





She was just about to turn away when 
Rutffo bent down to kiss her hand 


“Madre does like to hear what Ruffo has to say. 
Don’t you, madre?’ 

Gaspare looked unmoved. His whole face was full 
of a dogged obstinacy. Yet he did not forget him- 
self. There was nothing rude in his manner as he 
said, before Hermione could reply: 

“Signorina, the signora does not know Ruffo’s 
mother, so such things cannot interest her. Is it not 
so, signora?” 

Hermione was still governed by the desire to be 
alone for a little while with Ruffo, and the sensation 
of intense reserve—a reserve that seemed even par- 
tially physical— that she felt towards Artois made 
her dislike Ruffo’s public exhibition of a gratitude 
that, expressed in private, would have been sweet to 
her. Instead, therefore, of agreeing with Vere, she 
said, in rather an offhand way: 

“It’s all right, Rutfo. Thank you very much. But 
we must not keep Don Emilio listening to my sup- 
posed good deeds forever. So that’s enough.” 

Vere reddened. vidently she felt snubbed. She 
said nothing, but she shot a glance of eager sympathy 
at Ruffo, who stood very simply looking at Hermione 
with a sort of manly deference, as if all that she said, 
or wished, must certainly be right. - Then she moved 
quietly away, pressing her lips rather firmly together, 
and went slowly towards the house. After a moment’s 
hesitation Artois followed her. Hermione remained 
by Ruffo, and Gaspare stayed doggedly with his pa- 
drona. 

Hermione wished he would go. She could not un- 
derstand his exact feeling about the fisher-boy’s odd 
little intimacy with them. Her instinct told her that 
secretly he was fond- of Ruffo. Yet sometimes he 
seemed to be hostile to him, to be suspicious of him, 
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“ Signora,” he said, “ are you not coming?” 

He cleared his throat violently. “1 have 
taken a cold,” he muttered. 

He caught hold of his throat with his left 
hand, and again cleared his throat. 

* Madre di Dio!” 

He spoke very roughly. 

But his roughness did not hurt Hermione; for sud- 
denly she felt far less lonely and deserted. Gaspare 
had seen what she had seen—she knew it. 

As they went back to the house it seemed to her 
that she and Gaspare talked together. 

And yet they spoke no words. 


CHAPTER XXVII 

Neiruer Artois nor the Marchesino visited the is- 
land during the days that elapsed before the festa 
of the Madonna del Carmine. But Artois wrote to 
tell Hermione that the Marchesino had accepted his 
invitation, and that he hoped she and Vere would be 
at the Hétel des Etrangers punctually by eight o'clock 
on the night of the sixteenth. He wrote cordially, 
but a little formally. and did not add any gossip or 
any remarks about his work to the few sentences con- 
nected with the projected expedition. And Hermione 
replied as briefly to his note. Usually, when she wrote 
to Artois, her pen flew, and cager thouglits, thoughts 
born of the thought of him, floated into her mind. 
But this time it was not so. The energies of her 
mind in connection with his mind were surely failing. 
As she put the note into its envelope she had the 
feeling of one who has been trying to “make” con- 
versation with an acquaintance, and who has not been 
successful, and she found herself almost dreading & 
talk with Emile. 

Yet for years her talks with him had been her 
greatest pleasure, outside of her intercourse with Vere 
and her relations with Gaspare. 

(Continued on page 31.) 
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Making Curios for Tourists 


In spite of trade depression there is a 
notable boom in the antique curio busi- 
ness, especially in Scotland, where many 
skilled workmen are now profitably em- 
ployed in this occupation. As the sum- 
mer season approaches, in anticipation of 
the usual annual influx of Americans, the 
growing legion of so-called “antique” 
dealers from cities, villages, and unfre- 
quented farmhouses are now occupying 
itself in arranging for display their vari- 
ous stocks of made-to-order antiquities. 

Largely as the result of American de- 
mand—a demand that has long outgrown 
the supply, and has increased with the 
disappearance of the genuine antique— 
such irresistible opportunity and reward 
have been offered the forger that now, 
thanks to his productive industry, there 
are both abundance and variety of supply 
of “antiques” executed with all degrees 
of skill, varying from the crude products 
of amateurs to others of such pretentous 
workmanship as often to puzzle the con- 
noisseur himself. 

Rare old-period furniture, given the 
gloss and appearance of age by constant 
rubbing with bone and pumice stone; old 
hand-rolled copper plate, which has not 
been made since 1840, a most favorite 
article of deception, over 1000 pieces of 
which have been lately examined without 
the finding of half a dozen genuine speci- 
mens; Spanish ivories, skilfully “ aged” 
brown by acids; first-state engravings and 
prints; Queen Anne silver, superstructures 
of which are built up upon the handle of 
an old spoon bearing genuine marks; 
“old” Bristol and Waterford hand-cut 
erystal; and that particular kind of 
china which is in most momentary de- 
mand, whether it be Oriental blue and 
white, or Lowestoft, abound everywhere 
in such wholesale lots as one would think 
should alone serve to excite the suspicions 
of any thoughtful person. 

Scores of “antique” shops are now 
located along motor-car highways, being 
generally conducted by some “ interesting 
old character ” who sits smoking his pipe 
indifferently, offering his wares in some 
basement difficult of approach, the win- 
dows of which are conventionally screened 
by a thick net of cobwebs. 

The first delusion to be got over is the 
rather prevalent idea that this fad of col- 
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Grape-Nuts a Perfectly Balanced Food 
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No chemist’s analysis of Grape-Nuts can 
begin to show the real value of the food— 
the practical value as shown by personal 
experience. 

It is a food that is perfectly balanced, 
supplies the needed elements of brain and 
nerves in all stages of life, from the infant 
through the strenuous times of active mid- 
dle life, and is a comfort and support in 
old age. 

“For two years T have used Grape-Nuts, 
with milk and a little cream, for breakfast. 
Tam comfortably hungry for my dinner at 
noon, 

“T use little meat, plenty of vegetables 
and fruit, in season, for the noon meal, and 
if tired at tea-time take Grape-Nuts alone, 
and feel perfectly nourished. 

“Nerve and brain power and memory are 
much improved since using Grape-Nuts. 
am over sixty, and weigh 155 Ibs. My son 
and husband, seeing how I had improved, 
are now using Grape-Nuts. 

‘*My son, who is a traveling man, eats 
nothing for breakfast but Grape-Nuts and 
a glass of milk. An aunt, over 70, seems 
fully nourished on Grape-Nuts and cream.” 
“There’s a Reason.” 

Name given by Postum Co., Battle Creek, 
Mich. Read ‘‘The Road to Wellville,” in 
pkgs. 

Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
wine, true, and full of human interest. 
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Letters 


lecting, or the actual love for antique ob- 
jects, is something peculiar to the people 
of the United States, who are supposed to 
put greater store upon the possession of 
such things than is common abroad. This 
is a misconception. On the contrary, 
throughout Great Britain, and even more 
so on the Continent, collecting has been a 
passion since the eighteenth century. The 
British Isles have been searched up and 
down from door to door by experienced 
collectors for upwards of fifty years, and, 
not being large geographically, the 
thoroughness of the search shows the re- 
mote likelihood of picking up something 
good for little money at this late day dur- 
ing a few weeks of a sojourn abroad. 

Don’t look for bargains in antiques. If 
one wants genuine things he should visit 
a dealer of recognized standing and reli- 
ability, for there are a few such; pay 
him his price, which is sure to be high, 
and purchase only upon his written guar- 
antee that the article is as represented, 
genuinely old, and actually of the period. 
One cannot become a judge of antiques 
by reading a few books, and if a person 
has neither the means to buy, nor the ex- 
perience necessary to select what is really 
worth purchasing, it is far more satis- 
factory to buy first-class reproductions. 
These are what one generally finds in the 
average “antique” shop at more than 
twice their actual value. 

Beware of buying Robert Burns chairs 
and Mary Queen of Scots tables and all 
such things. It is safe to say that they 
are spurious. Beware especially of Shef- 
field plate; it is practically all modern, 
or old pieces plated over. Buy the new as 
such at one-half the prices asked for it 
by the “ antique ” dealer. 

Beware, also, of engravings and prints. 
Many reproductions of old prints are 
made by artists of great ability, with no 
intention of deception. Some of these 
may be seen in antique shops, artfully 
“aged” and hung in old frames, the un- 
scrupulous dealer asking four or five times 
the price the prints can be purchased for 
of the publishers. Crystal and china are 
also made in the old shapes and often in 
the actual molds of a hundred years ago: 
these are legitimate reproductions. It is 
the so-called “ antique” dealer who buys 
them up and offers them to the unsophis- 
ticated as genuine. 





A Spirit in Prison 
(Continued from page 27.) 

The change that had come over their 
friendship, like a mist over the sea, was 
subtle, yet startling in its completeness. 
She wondered if he saw and felt this mist 
as definitely as she did, if he regretted the 
fair prospect it had blotted out, if he 
marvelled at its coming. 

He was so acute that he must be aware 
of the drooping of their intimacy. To 
what would he attribute it? And would 
he care to fight against the change? 

She remembered the days when she had 
nursed him in Kairouan. She felt again 
the hot dry atmosphere. She heard the 
ceaseless buzzing of the flies. How pale 
his face had been, how weak his body! 
He had returned to the weakness of a 
child. He had depended upon her. That 
fact, that he had for a time utterly de- 
pended upon her, had forged a new link 
in their friendship, the strongest link of 
all. At least she had felt it to be so. 
For she was very much of a woman, and 
full of a secret motherliness. 

But perhaps he had forgotten all that. 

In these days she often felt as if she 
did not understand men at all, as if their 
natures were hidden from her, and_per- 
haps, of necessity, from all women.’ 

“We can't understand each other.” 

She often said that to herself, and part- 
ly to comfort herself a little. She did 
not want to be only one of a class of wom- 
en from whom men’s natures were hidden. 

And vet it was not true. 

For Maurice, at least, she had under- 
stood. She had not feared hts gayeties, 
his boyish love of pleasure, his passion 
for the sun, his joy in the peasant life, 
his almost fierce happiness in the life of 
the body. She had feared nothing in him, 
because she had felt that she understood 
him, that she knew him thoroughly. She 
had read the gay innocence of his tempera- 
ment rightly, and so she had never tried 
to hold him back from his pleasures, to 
keep him always with her, as many women 
would have done. 

And she clung to the memory of her 
understanding of Maurice, as she faced 
the mist that had swept up softly and 
silently over that sea and sky which had 
been clear. He had been simple. There 
was something to dread in cleverness, in 
complexity. One got lost in a nature that 
was full of winding paths. Just then, and 
for the time, she forgot her love of, even 
her passion for, mental things. The 
beauty of the straight white road appealed 
to her. She saw it leading one onward 
to the glory of the sun. 

Vere and she did not see very much 
of each other during those days. They 
(Continued on page 33.) 
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PERFECT understanding by the public of the man- 
agement and full scope of the Bell Telephone System 
can have but one effect, and that a most desirable one 


—a marked betterment of the service. 


Do you know what makes the telephone 
worth while to you—just about the most 
indispensable thing in modern life ? 

It isn't the circuit of wire that connects 
your instrument with the exchange. 

It’s the Twenty Million Voices at the other 
end of the wire on every Bell Telephone ! 

We have to keep them there, on hair 
trigger, ready for you to call them up, 
day or night—downtown, up in Maine, 
or out in Denver. 

And to make the telephone system use- 
ful to those Twenty Million other people, 
we have to’ keep you alert and ready at this 
end of the wire. 

Then we have to keep the line in order 
—8,000,000 miles of wire—and the central 
girls properly drilled and accommodating 
to the last degree, and the apparatus up to 
the highest pitch of efficiency. 

Quite a job, all told. 

Every telephone user is an important 
link in the system—just as important as 
the operator. With a little well meant 
suggestion on our part, we believe we can 
improve the service—perhaps save a second 
on each call. 

There are about six billion connections a 
year over these lines, 

Saving a second each would mean a tre- 
mendous time saving to you and a tremen- 
dous saving of operating expenses, which 
can be applied to the betterment of the 
service. 


American Telephone 


And Its Associated 
Bell Companies 






The object of this and séveral succeed- 
ing advertisements is ot to get more sub- 
scribers. It is to make each one of you 
a better link in the chain. 

First, give ‘* Central’ the number clear- 
ly and be sure she hears it. Give her full 
and clear information in cases of doubt. 
She is there to do her utmost to accom- 
modate you. 

Next, don't grow fretful because you 
think she represents a monopoly. ‘The 
postmaster does, too, for the same reason. 

The usefulness of the telephone is its 
universality, as one system. Where there 
are two systems you must have two tele- 
phones—and confusion. 

Remember, the value of the service lies 
in the number of people you can reach 
without confusion—the promptness with 
which yeu get your response. 

So respond quickly when others call you, 
bearing in mind the extensive scope of 
the service. 

The constant endeavor of the associated 
Bell companies, harmonized by one policy 
and acting as one system, is to give you 
the best and most cconomical management 
human ingenuity can devise. ‘The end is 
efficient service and your attitude and that 
of every other subscriber may hasten or 
hinder its accomplishment. 

Agitation against legitimate telephone 
business—the kind that has become almost 
as national in its scope as the mail service 
—must disappear with a realization of the 
necessity of universal service. 


Telegraph Company 


One Policy—One System 
Universal Service 


UNITING OVER 4,000,000 TELEPHONES 
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DESIGNED TO BE WORN 
WITH KNEE DRAWERS 


NON-ELASTIC TUBULAR 
KNIT LEG BAND 
ELASTIC ADJUSTABLE 
PENDANT 
NO METAL TOUCHES 
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THE 
Made with the Celebrated 


Clee tify 


CUSHION RUBBER BUTTON 


=> 


OF YOUR HABERDASHER 
Cotton Pendant, Nickel Plate, 25c 
Silk Pendant, Gold Plate, 50c 

Or mailed on receipt of price 











SOMETHING NEW-4 


Ladies’ Hose 
== s Protector 


Made of Silk Finish — \ 
Webbing. Positively b 
prevents the stockings 
from tearing. it sids 
in giving the long, 
slender figure — now 
so much desired —by 
drawing © steadily 
down on the corset. 
Instead of attaching 
the “hook-ons” to 
the hose, they «are 
fastened directly to the 
loops on the protector. 
This spares the hose 


and allows a greater 
Strain on the “ hook- 
ons.” 

Sizes, 16 to 22 inches, 
Price, postpaid, 50c. 
the pair. 

Mail orders 
quickly filled, 


MACK CO., Ltd. 
Keurntshing Goods 
131 Camp St., NeW ORLEANS, La, 
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$1 9-05 


Per Year Buys 


$100 


of Life Insurance in the 


New Low Cost Policy 
of The 


Prudential 


At Age 30. 


Write to-day for Rates at You Age and 
Specimen Policy. State Uccupation. 
Department T. 


80 Million Dollars 


New Ordinary Insurance 


Sold in 40 Weeks. 
THE PRUDENTIAL 


Insurance Co. of America 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the 
State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, President. 
Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 
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New Boat-house at Harvard 























The handsome Structure on 
bridge, 


the Charles River at Cam- 


built to replace the one moved from its Site 





The Pan-American Railway 


For more than four years the work of 
constructing the Pan-American Railway 
has been conducted with activity, and, ac- 
cording to the purposes of those who 
initiated this enterprise, it will start 
from the United States and end in Pana- 
ma. Work has been carried on with 
much effort, and the company has had 
the support of the Mexican government 
and the good-will of. many capitalists, 
natives as well as foreigners. The original 
idea has been realized. It consisted in 
the building of a line from San Jeronimo 
on the Tehuantepee Railway to Tapachula 
in Chiapas. Later it will be extended to 
Port San Benito. 

The inauguration was presided over by 
Governor Rabasa, of the state of Chiapas, 
and celebrated gayly and enthusiastically 
by the inhabitants of places on the line. 
The branch inaugurated starts from 
Huixtla and ends at Tapachula, an ex- 
tension of seventy-five kilometers—forty- 
seven miles. The total length of the line 
on Mexican territory is 491 kilometers or 
307 miles. The line will pass, in addition 
to other places, by Juchitan, Cerro Loco, 
Reforma, Aurora, Jalisco, Tonala, Pijijia- 
pan, Mapastepec, Esquintla, Tapachula, 
and Port San Benito. 

The Federal government gave a_sub- 
sidy to the constructing company of 
$19,200 per mile. and, according to the 
railway law, the concession will last 
ninety-nine years, during which time the 
company will operate the line. 

The line passes through 
which coffee is the principal product, 
and the builders believe that within a 
short time the freight revenue from coffee 
alone will cover the cost of the construe- 
tion of the road. The coffee produced on 


regions in 





the zone traversed already reaches a 


total of 40,000 tons per year. The freight 
rate from the Guatemalan frontier to San 
Jeronimo is to be thirty pesos (fifteen dol- 
lars gold) per ton. At San Jeronimo cof- 
fee will be shipped over the Tehuantepec 
Railway, and from this point it will go 
to Coatzacoaleos to be finally shipped to 
Germany, the leading market. 

The new line is very beneficial to the 
states of Oaxaca and Chiapas, as_ the 
products of these sections of Mexico will 
now find an easier and cheaper outlet. 





The Evolution of Clothes 


THE appearance of civilized man, his 
hands and head protruding from cylinders 
of cloth, as a turtle’s from beneath his 
carapace, imbues the savage breast with 
curiosity, envy, and fear. ‘“ You lived, 
sir, in the Victorian age—a period es- 
sentially cylindrical,” says a tailor to the 
hero of When the Sleeper Wakes. Never- 
theless, all these unmeaning cylinders 
and rolls of superfluous cloth we carry 
upon our backs once had some meaning. 

For instance, the two buttons and the 
rudimentary tails of the morning coat, 
and the vestigial tails of the sack coat, 
are reminders of the time when the long 
tails were looped up to enable the wearer 
to ride without sitting upon his clothes. 
Similarly the buttons upon the sleeves 
originated with the time when the coat 
and shirt formed one garment, whose 
sleeves were tucked up when the wearer 
*“ got busy.” 

Men’s clothing buttons over from left 
to right; women’s from right to left. 
Many a man’s wife makes an_ excellent 


and economical tailor and yet tumbles 
into this pitfall, causing her husband 


to be a laughing-stock to the discerning. 





Training the Italian Cavalryman 





























The cavalry of Italy is trained in a most difficult school. 


The utmost of 


strength, courage, and endurance is demanded of both horse and rider, and 
ig the training may seem in many instances to go far beyond what would 
be demanded under conditions of actual war service, the feats performed are 


well calculated to develop horsemanship of a high order. 


The illustration above 


shows an officer making a triple leap, from the ground across two parapets and 
thence to the ground again. This was at one of the recent military manoeuvres - 
before the King cf Italy 
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eres Gharlreux 


—GREEN AND YELLOW— 


This famous cordial, now made at Tar- 
ragona. Spain, was for centuries distilled 
by the Carthusian Monks (Péres_Char- 
treux) at the Monastery of La Grande 
Chartreuse, France, and known through- 
out the world as Chartreuse. The above 
cut represents the bottle and label em- 
ployed in the putting-up of the_article 
since the Monks’ expulsion from France, 
and it is now known as Liqueur Peres 
Chartreux (the Monks, however, still 
retain the right to use the old bottle, and 
label as well), distilled by the same order 
of Monks, who have securely guarded the 
secret of its manufacture for hundreds 
of years, taking it with them at the time 
they left the Monastery of La Grande 
Chartreuse, and who, therefore, alone 
possess a knowledge of the elements of this 
delicious nectar. No liqueur associated 
with the name of the Carthusian Monks 
(Péres Cha.treux) and made since their 
expulsion from France is genuine except 
that made by them at Tarragona, Spain. 
At first-class Wine Merchants, Grocers, Hotels, Cafes. 
Batjer & Co., 45 Broadway, New York, N. Y., 
Sole Agents for United States. 
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=| The Tonic Cordial 
in favor throughout 
Europe for over sixty 
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= Sold Everywhere. 
LUYTIES BROTHERS, 
U. S&S. Agents, New York, 
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is a supply of 


Evans’ 
Ale 
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along at 40 miles an hour 
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Drink it wherever you are. 
In “Splits”? as well as regular size. 
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(Continued from page 31.) 

met, of course, at meals, and often for a 
few minutes at other times. But it seem- 
ed as if each tacitly, and almost instinct- 
ively, sought to avoid any prolonged in- 
tercourse with the other. Hermione was 
a great deal in her sitting-room, reading 
or pretending to read. And Vere made 
several long expeditions upon the sea in 
the sailing-boat with Gaspare and a boy 
from the nearest village, who was hired as 
an extra hand. 

Hermione had a strange feeling of de- 
sertion sometimes when the white sail of 
the boat faded on the blue and she saw the 
empty sea, She would watch the boat go 
out, standing at a window and looking 
through the blinds. The sailor boy pulled 
at the oars, Vere was at the helm, Gas- 
pare busy at the ropes. They passed quite 
close beneath her. She saw Vere’s bright 
and eager face looking the way they were 
going, anticipating the voyage; Gaspare’s 
brown hands moving swiftly and deftly. 
She saw the sail run up, the boat bend 
over. The oars were laid in their places 
now. The boat went faster through the 
water. The forms in it dwindled. Was 
that Vere’s head, or Gaspare’s? Who was 
that standing up? The fisher-boy? What 
were they now, they and the boat that 
held them? Only a white sail on the blue, 
going towards the sun. 

And how deep was the silence that fell 
about the house, how deep and hollow! 
She saw her life then like a cavern that 
was empty. No waters flowed into it. No 
lights played in its recesses. No sounds 
echoed through it. 

She looked up into the blue and remem- 
bered her thought, that Maurice had been 
taken by the blue. Hark! Was there not 
in the air the thin sound of a reed flute 
playing a tarantella? She shut her eyes, 
and saw the gray rocks of Sicily. But the 
blue was too vast. Maurice was lost in 
it, lost to her forever. 

And she gazed up into it again, with 
the effort to travel through it, to go on 
and on and on. And it seemed as if her 
soul ached from that journey. 

The sail had dipped down below the 
horizon. She let fall the blind. She sat 
down in the silence. 

Vere was greatly perplexed about her 
mother. One day in the boat she followed 
her instinct and spoke to Gaspare about 
her. Hermione and she between them had 
taught Gaspare some English. He un- 
derstood it fairly well, and could speak 
it, though not correctly, and he was very 
proud of his knowledge. Because of the 
fisher-boy Vere said what she had to say 
slowly in English. Gaspare listened with 
the grave look of learning that betokened 
his secret sensation of being glorified by 
his capacities. But when he grasped the 
exact meaning of his padroncina’s words 
his expression changed, He shook his 
head vigorously. 

“ Not true!” he said. * Not true! No 
matter—there is not no matter with my 
padrona.” 

* But, Gaspare—” 

Vere protested, explained, strong in her 
conviction of the change in her mother. 

But Gaspare would not have it. With 
energetic gestures he aflirmed that his 
padrona was just as usual. But Vere 
surprised a look in his eyes which told 
her he was watching her to see if he de- 
ceived her. Then she realized that for 
some reason of his own Gaspare did not 
wish her to know that he had seen the 
change, wished also to detach her observa- 
tion from her mother. 

She wondered why this was. 

Her busy mind could not arrive at any 
conelusion in the matter, but she knew 
her mother was secretiy sad. And she 
knew that she and her mother were no 
longer at ease with each other. That 
pained her, and the pain was beginning 
to increase. Sometimes she felt as if her 
mother ‘disliked something in her, and did 
not choose to say so, and was irritated by 
the silence that she kept. But what could 
it be? She searched among her doings 
carefully. Had she failed in any way in 
her conduct towards her mother? Had she 
been lacking in anything? Certainly she 
had not been lacking in love. And her 
knowledge of that seemed simply to ex- 
clude any possibility of serious short- 
comings. And her mother? 

Vere remembered how her mother had 
once longed to have a son, how she had 
felt certain that she was going to have 
a son. Could it be that? Could her 
mother be dogged by that disappointment? 
She felt chilled to the heart at that idea. 
Her warm nature protested against it. 
The love she gave to her mother was so 
complete that it had always assumed the 
completeness of that which it was given in 


return. But it might be so, Vere sup- 
posed. It was possible. She pondered 


over this deeply, and when she was with 
her mother watched for signs that might 
confirm or dispel her fears. And thus she 
opposed to the mother’s new watchfulness 
the watchfulness of the child. And Her- 
mione noticed it, and wondered whether 
Vere had any suspicion of the surreptitious 
reading of her poems, 


But that was scarcely possible. 

Hermione had not said a word to Vere 
of her discovery that Peppina had done 
what she had been told not to do—related 
the story of her fate. Almost all delicate- 
minded mothers and daughters fina certain 
subjects difficult, if not impossible of dis- 
cussion, even when an apparent necessity 
of their discussion arrives in the course 
of life. The present reserve between Her- 
mione and Vere rendered even the idea of 
any plain speaking about the revelation 
of Peppina quite insupportable to the 
mother. She could only pretend to ignore 
that it had ever been made. And this she 
did. But now that she knew of it she 
felt very acutely the difference it had 
made in Vere. That difference was owing 
to her own impulsive action. And Emile 
knew the whole truth, She understood 
now what he had been going to say about 
Peppina and Vere when they had talked 
about the books. 

He did condemn her in his heart. He 
thought she was not a neglectful, but a 
mistaken mother. He thought her so 
impulsive as to be dangerous, perhaps, 
even to those she loved best. Almost she 
divined that curious desire of his to pro- 
tect Vere against her. And yet without 
her impulsive nature he himself might 
long ago have died. 

She could not help at this time dwelling 
secretly on one or two good actions of 
hers, could not help saying to herself now 
and then; “I have been some good in the 
world. I am capable of unselfishness some- 
times. I did leave my happiness for 
Emile’s sake, because I had a great deal of 
friendship and was determined to live up 
to it. My impulses are not always crazy 
and ridiculous.” 

She did this, she was obliged to do it, 
to prevent the feeling of impotence from 
overwhelming her. She had to do it to 
give herself strength to get up out of the 
dust. The human creature dares not say 
to itself, “ You are nothing.” And now 
Hermione, feeling the withdrawal from her 
of her friend, believing in the withdrawal 
from her of her child, spoke to herself, 
pleading her own cause to her own soul 
against invisible detractors. 

One visitor the island had at, this time. 
Each evening, when the darkness fell, the 
boat of Ruffo’s employer glided into the 
Pool of San Francesco. And the boy al- 
ways came ashore while his companions 
slept. Since Hermione had been charitable 
to his mother, and since he had explained 
to her about his patrigno and Peppina, he 
evidently had something of the ready feel- 
ing that springs up in Sicilians in whom 
real interest has been shown—the feeling 
of partly belonging to his benefactor. 
There is something doglike in this feeling. 
And it is touching and attractive because 
of the animalism of its frankness and sim- 
plicity. And as the dog who has been 
kindly, tenderly treated has no hesitation 
in claiming attention with a paw, or in 
laying its muzzle upon the knee of its 
benefactor, so Ruffo had no hesitation in 
relating to Hermione all the little inti- 
mate ineidents of his daily life, in credit- 
ing her with an active interest in his 
concerns. There was no conceit in this, 
only a very complete, boyish simplicity. 

Hermione found in this new attitude 
of Ruffo’s a curious solace for the sudden 
loneliness of soul that had come upon her. 
Originally Ruffo’s chief friendship had ob- 
viously been for Vere, but now Vere, see- 
ing her mother’s new and deep interest in 
the boy, gave way a.little to it, yet with- 
out doing anything ostentatious, or show- 
ing any pique. Simply, she would stay in 
the garden, or on the terrace, later than 
usual, till after Ruffo was sure to be at 
the island, and let her mother stroll to 
the cliff top. Or, if she were there with 
him first, she would soon make an excuse 
to go away, and casually tell her mother 
that he was there alone, or with Gaspare. 
And all this was done so naturally that 
Hermione did not know it was deliberate, 
but. merely fancied that perhaps Vere’s 
first enthusiasm for the fisher-boy was 
wearing off, that it had been a child’s 
sudden faney, and that it was lightly pass- 
ing away. 

Vere rather wondered at her mother’s 
liking for Ruffo, although she herself had 
found him so attractive, and had drawn 
her mother’s attention to his handsome 
face and bold, yet simple bearing. She 
wendered, because she felt in it something 
peculiar, a sort of heat and anxiety, a 
restlessness, a watehfulness—attributes 
which sprang from the observation of 
that resemblance to the dead man which 
drew her mother to Ruffo, but of which 
her mother had never spoken to her. 

Nor did Hermione speak of it again to 
Gaspare. He had almost angrily denied it. 
but since the night of Artois’s visit she 
knew that he had seen it, been star- 
tled, moved by it, almost as she had 
been. 

She knew that quite well. Yet Gaspare 
puzzled her. He had become moody, 
nervous, and full of changes. She seemed 
to discern sometimes a latent excitement 
in him. His temper was uneven. Giulia 

(Continued on page 35.) 
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Delight 











Pour a bottle of CLUB COCKTAILS 
over lumps of ice, cool thoroughly 
and then fill your thermos bottle. 
This will enable you to enjoy a de- 
lightful Cocktail en route anywhere 

Martini (gin base), Manhattan 


(whiskey base) most popular 
G. F. HEUBLEIN & CO, 











flave You READ $500 BRUSH 
Vacation Book: i 


Lake Resorts” 


It will tell you how to get the 
best out of your summer vaca- 
tion, where to go, how to go, 
and the lace to stay- 
This beautiful book of 112 
pages is fully illustrated, gives 
description of the various re- 
sorts, list of hotels, boarding 
houses, rates, railroad fares, etc. 
Send 10c. in stamps and 
a copy will be maiied 
to you. Address 
GEORGE A, CULLEN 
Gen. Pass. Avent, Lac kawanna Rail- 


road, Department 19, 90 West St, 
New York City 
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Brush’s Design—‘** the Know why and how”’ 
Single cylinder—few parts, little trouble 
Light in weight—great power, little expense 
Made thoroughly and right—not a toy or make 
shift. Upright motor under hood, a marvel of 
accessibility; satisfactory on solid tires at moder- 
ate speed; on pneumatics ($50 extra), rides like a 
baby carriage up to 26 miles an hour. 25 to 30 
miles per gallon of gasoline. bor service prima- 
rily, hut comfortable and classy 

Write now for catalog and full particulars. 


BRUSH RUNABOUT CO. 
38 Baltimore Ave. - « «= Detroit, Mich. 


FLY-RODS & FLY-TACKLE 


Suggestions as to their Manufacture and Use 
REVISED EDITION 
H. P. WELLS 


Sy. 
Author of * The American Salmon-Fisherman" 














dilustrated with Diagrams. Ornamented Cloth. $1.75 net 


postage extra). 
HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 





Speaking of 
Steam Engines 


It all depends how good you 
want an engine to be. If you 
just want a cheap engine, tem- 
porarily, there are hundreds. 
But if you want one for gener- 
ating a nice even light to read 
by and expect to be in business 
a number of years, then your 
choice is exceedingly small— 
count them on your thumbs, 


Ideal Engines 


Run in oil, using their 
lubricants over and 
over. They run so 
smooth and steady 
that a silver dollar 
will stand balanced 
upon the cylinder 
under test. Write 
for catalog and list 
of users. No doubt 
some of your friends 
are among them 


A. L. IDE 2 SONS 


Springfield 
Hlinois ‘\y.."5 








Copyright Wotice 


Class A, XXc, No. 205682, April 30, 1908.—L.1 
BRAKY OF CONGRESS, To wit: Be it remembered, 
That on the thirtieth day of April, 1908, Harper « 
Brothers, of New York, N. Y., have deposited in this 
office the title of a BOOK, the title of which is in the 
following words, to wit: * The Boy Travellers in the 
Far East. Part Second. Adventures of ‘Two Youths 
in a Journey to Siam and Java, with Descriptions of 
Cochin China, Cambodia, Sumatra, and the Malay 
Archipelago. By Thomas W. Knox. Illustrated. 
New York: Harper & Brothers,” the right whereof 
they claim as proprietors in conformity with the laws 
of the United States respecting copyrights 

(Signed) {eK BEKT PutTNAM, Librartan of Congress. 
By THORVALD SOLBERG, Register of Copyrights 
In renewal for fourteen years from August 23, 1908. 


Our Presidents 


And How We Make Them 
By Col. A. K. McClure 


With preface by former Postmaster- 
General Charles Emory Smith, and 
portraits of the Presidents. xvi, 482 
pages. Crown $Svo, $2.00. 
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Elements of Navigation 
By W. J. HENDERSON 


It is a very clear and concise statement of essential 


facts concerning the handling of a ship at sea, and 
furnishes information indispensable to every one con- 
nected with the navigation of a vessel.—Army and 


Navy Journal, New York. 
With Diagrams, $1.00. 
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RAH! RAH! RAH! 


Stranger: “Been a cyclone or an earthquake round here recently ?” 


Officer: “‘Naw—this hyer’s a college town, an one of the students had a 


birthday party.” 





While Rock 


“The World’s Best Table Water ’’ 


The Hit of the Hour,“ Richard’s Poor Almanack,” a beautifully bound and illusivated book, sent for 10c, 


Address White Rock, Flatiron Building, New York. 








Write for particulars. 


W. M. LOWRIE, G. P. A., 379 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 















- Steamship Company 


SS. NORTH WEST SS. NORTH LAND 
Leaves Buffalo Saturdays Leaves Buffalo Wednesdays 
and Duluth Tuesdays.. and Chicago Saturdays. 


AMERICAN or EUROPEAN PLAN 


To all lake resorts, including Mackinac 
Island, Sault Ste. Marie, Marquette, 
Houghton, Duluth, Harbor Springs, 
Milwaukee and Chicago. 


Tickets optional.—Tickets sold on account of either 
National Convention, reading all rail, will be ac- 
cepted for ‘ransportation on additional payment 
(M. and Bb. extra). 
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“Cheer Up!” 


This is a little book of 64 pages— 
illustrated with 52 lively sketches 
and made readable by an equal 
number of witty and humor- 
ous jabs at the business 
foibles of the day—mak- 
ing it worth reading. 
sides, it has a few good 
things about systems, ac- 
counting, etc. that make it 


Nearly 75,000 of these little books 
have been distributed—-you may have 
one if you. mention Harprr’s WEEKLY 
—on a postal card—and your line of business. 


Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Detroit, Michigan, U. S. A. = 
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When Greek 
Meets Greek. 


The season of out-door sports is on 
for the bat and ball, the boat and oar, the mance, woe 
sprinter and track, the chase riders, the race- 
course and riders, the swimmers and bathers ° 
to all of which enjoyments 
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contributes the delight of cheer or the com- 
fort of strength. It is the finest stimulant 
for emergencies and the most perfect and 
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FIFTH AVE. and Fifty-Fifth St..NEW YORK 

Located in the heart uf the residence and club 
district of the metropolis, offers an exclusive home 
life of unsurpassed elegance and refinement in 
close touch with the social world. Absolutely 
fire- proof in every detail of construction. Special 
arrangements for permanent guests. 

CARL BERGER, Manager 
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Beach Haven has the best combination 
of sea shore features on the Atlantic 
Coast. Matchless bay for sailing, 
always good fishing, perfect beach 
and bathing. @ The ENGLESIDE 
has all modern conveniences, private 
baths with salt and fresh water, and 
is a home as well as a hotel. Sure re- 
lief from hay fever. Open June 18th 
to October Ist. Send for booklet. 


THE ENGLESIDE CO., Inc., Owners 


ROBT. F. ENGLE, Treas. and Mégr. 
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CAMP LIFE IN THE WOODS 


Tricks of Trapping and Trap-Making 


A comprehensive volume on building camps, canoes, traps 
of all kinds, all the professional tricks of trapping, bait recipes, 


and methods of caring for furs. 


Numerous illustrations em- 


bellish the text, and information is given about the habits of 


birds and animals. 


A treasure-book for sportsmen, young and old, and of con- 
venient size for carrying on trips. 


: Illustrated. 300 
HARPER & BROTHERS, 


Pages. Price, $1.00 
Publishers, NEW YORK 





GOOD HUNTING 


By Theodore Roosevelt 


This little volume offers a series of fascinating 
tales of big-game hunting and outdoor life in 
the West. It is written out of Mr. Roosevelt’s 
personal experiences before the beginning of his 
active political career, when there was leisure 
to follow the lonely trail of elk, wolf, or 
antelope in true sportsman fashion, without a 
“gallery” of newspaper men. 


Mllustrated. Price, $1.00. 
Harper & Brothers, Publishers, N. Y. 


Purple and Homespun 
A Novel of Politics and Love 
By Samuel M. Gardenhire 


Author of ‘ Lux Cructs” 
Cloth, Post 8vo. 
Price, $1.50 


HARPER @ BROTHERS, PUBLISHERS 














NATURE’S CRAFTSMEN 
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HENRY C. McCOOK, D.D., Sc. D., LL.D. 


Former President of the Entomological Society ; Vice-President of the Philadelphia Academy of Natural 
Sciences; Author of “American Spiders and their Spinning Work,” “Honey and Occident Ants,” etc. 


A marvellous record of fascinating facts about ants, bees, wasps, and other insects., Dr. 
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(Continucd from page 33.) 
had said that one could not speak with 
him. Since that day she had grumbled 
about him again, but discreetly, with a 
certain vagueness. For all the servants 
thoroughly appreciated his special posi- 
tion in the household as the cameriere di 
confidenza of the padrona. One thing 
which drew Hermione’s special attention 
was his extraordinary watchfulness of her. 
When they were together she frequently 
surprised him looking at her with a sort 
of penetrating and almost severe scrutiny 
which startled her. Once or twice, indeed, 
she showed that she was startled. 

* What’s the matter, Gaspare?’” she 
said one day. ‘“ Do I look ill again?” 

For she had remembered his looking at 
her in the boat. 

“No, signora,” he answered this time, 
quickly. ‘* You are not looking ill to-day.” 

And he moved off, as if anxious to avoid 
further questioning. 

Another time she thought that there was 
something wrong with her dress, or her 
hair, and said so. 

“Is there anything wrong with me?” 
she exclaimed. ‘“ What is it?’ And she 
instinctively glanced down at her gown, 
and put up her hands to her head. 

And this time he had turned it off with 
a laugh, and had said: 

* Signora, you are like the signorina! 
Once she told me | was-—I was ”—he shook 
his head—*‘ I forget the word. But I am 
sure it was something that a man could 
never be. Per dio!” 

And then he had gone off into a ram- 
bling conversation that had led Hermione’s 
attention far away from the starting-point 
of their talk. 

Vere, too, noticed the variations of his 
demeanor. 

*Gaspare was very ‘jumpy’ to-day in 
the boat,” she said one evening, after re- 
turning from a sail. “ [ wonder what’s the 
matter with him? Do you think he can be 
in love, madre?” 

“1 don’t know. But he is fidanzato, 
Vere, with a girl in Marechiaro, you re- 
member ?” 

“Yes, but that lasts forever. When I 
speak of it he always says: ‘There is 
plenty of time, signorina. If one marries 
in a hurry one makes two faces ugly!’ I 
should think the girl must be sick of 
waiting.” 

Hermione was sure that there was some 
very definite reason for Gaspare’s curious 
behavior, but she could not imagine what 
it was. That it was not anything to do 
with his health she had speedily ascer- 
tained. Any small discipline of Provi- 
dence in the guise of a cold in the head 
or a pain in the stomach despatched him 
promptly to the depths. But he had told 
her that he was perfectly well and “ made 
of iron,” when she had questioned him on 
the subject. 

She supposed time would elucidate the 
mystery, and meanwhile she knew it was 
no use troubling about it. Years had 
taught her that when Gaspare chose to be 
silent not heaven nor earth could make 
him speak. 

Although Vere could not know why 
Ruffo attracted her mother, Hermione 
knew that Gaspare must understand, at 
any rate partially, why she cared so much 
to be with him. During the days between 
the last visit of Artois and the festa of 
the Madonna del Carmine her acquaintance 
with the boy had progressed so rapidly 
that sometimes she found herself wonder- 
ing what the days had been like before she 
knew him, the evenings before his boat 
slipped into the Saint’s Pool and _ his 
light feet ran up from the water’s edge to 
the cliff top. Possibly had Ruffo come 
into her life when she was comparatively 
happy and at ease, she would never have 
drawn so close to him, despite the resem- 
blance that stirred her to the heart. But 
he came when she was feeling specially 
lonely and sad, and when he, too, was in 
trouble. Both wanted sympathy.  Her- 
mione gave Ruffo hers in full measure. 
She could not ask for his. But giving 
had always been her pleasure. It was her 
pleasure now. And she drew happiness 
from the obvious and growing affection 
of the boy. Perfectly natural at all times, 
he kept back little from the kind lady of 
the island. He told her the smallest de- 
tails of his daily life, his simple hopes 
and fears, his friendships and quarrels, 
his relations with the other fishermen of 
Mergellina, his intentions in the present. 
his ambitions for the future. Some day 
he hoped to be the padrone of a boat of 
his own. That seemed to be the ultimate 
aim of his life. Hermione smiled as she 
heard it and saw his eyes shining with the 
excitement of anticipation. When he spoke 
the word “ padrone ” his lithe form seem- 
ed to expand with authority and conscious 
pride. He squared his shoulders. He 
locked almost a man. The pleasures of 
command dressed all his person, as flags 
dress a ship on a festival day. He stood 
before Hermione a boy exuberant. 

And she thought of Maurice bounding 
down the mountainside to the fishing, and 
rousing the night with his ‘“ Ciao, Ciao, 
Ciao, Morettina bella—Ciao!” 
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On one subject Puffo was very reserved. 
Hermione could nut make him speak of his 
father. All she knew of him was that he 
was dead. Sometimes she gave Ruffo 
good advice. She divined the dangers of 
Naples for a lad with the blood bounding 
in his veins, and she dwelt upon the pride 
of man’s strength, and how he should be 
careful to preserve it, and not dissipate it 
before it has come to maturity. She did 
not speak very plainly, but Ruffo under- 
stood, and answered her with the uncon- 
scious frankness that is characteristic of 
the people of the south. And at the end 
of his remarks he added: 

“Don Gaspare has talked to me about 
that. Don Gaspare knows much, signora.” 

He spoke with deep respeet. Hermione 
was surprised by this little revelation. 
Was Gaspare secretly watehing over this 
boy? Did he concern himself seriously 
with Ruifo’s fate? She longed to question 
Gaspare. But she knew that to do se 
would be useless. Even with her Gas- 
pare would only speak freely of things 
when he chose. At other times he was 
calmly mute. He wrapped himself in a 
cloud. She wondered whether he had ever 
given Rulfo any hints or instructions as 
to suitable conduct when with her. 

Although Ruffo was so frank and garru 
lous about most things, she noticed that 
if she began to speak of his mother, or 
of his patrigno, his manner changed and 
he became uncommuniecative. Was this 
owing to Gaspare’s rather rough rebuke 
upon the cliff before Artois and Vere? Or 
had Gaspare emphasized that by further 
directions when alone with Ruffo? She 
tried deftly to find out, but the boy baffled 
her. But perhaps he was delicate about 
money, unlike Neapolitans, and feared 
that if he talked too much 6f his mother 
the lady of the island would think he was 
“making misery,” was hoping for an 
other twenty franes. As to his patrigno, 
the fact that Peppina was living on the 
island made that subject rather a difficult 
one. Nevertheless, Hermione could not 
help suspecting that Gaspare had told the 
boy not to bother her with any family 
troubles. ; , 

She had not offered him money again. 
The giving of the twenty francs had been 
a sudden impulse to help a_ suffering 
woman, less because she was probably in 
poverty than because she was undoubtedly 
made unhappy by her husband. Since she 
had suffered at the hands of death Her 
mione felt very pitiful for women. She 
would gladly have gone to see Ruffo’s 
mother, have striven to help her more 
both materially and morally. But as to 4 
visit-—Peppina seemed to bar the way. 
And as to more money help—she remem- 
bered Gaspare’s warning. Perhaps he 
knew something of the mother that she 
did not know. Perhaps the mother was 
an objectionable or even a wicked woman. 

But when she looked at Ruffo she could 
not believe that. And then several times 
he had spoken with great affection of his 
mother. 

She left things as they were, taking her 
cue from the boy in despite of her desire. 
And here, as in some other directions, she 
was secretly governed by Gaspare. 

Only sometimes did she see in Ruffo’s 
face the look that had drawn her to him 
The resemblance to Maurice was startling, 
but it was nearly always fleeting. She 
could not tell when it was coming nor re- 
tain it when it came. But she noticed 
that it was generally when Ruffo was 
moved by affection, by a sudden sympathy, 
by a warm and deferent impulse, that the 
look came in him. And again she thought 
of the beautiful obedience that springs di- 
rectly from love, of Mereury poised for 
flight to the gods, his mission happily ac- 
complished. 

She wondered if Artois had ever thought 
of it when he was with Ruffo. But she 
felt now that she could never ask him. 

And indeed she cherished her knowledge, 
her recognition, as something almost 
sacred, silently shared with Gaspare. 

To no one could that look mean what it 
meant to her. To no other heart could it 
make the same appeal. 

And so in those few days between Her- 
mione and the fisher-boy a firm friendship 
was established. 

And to Hermione this friendship came 
like a small ray of brightly golden light, 
falling gently in a place that was very 
dark. 

(To be Continued.) 


Synopsis of Preceding Chapters 


Hermione Delarey, an English widow, 
and her young daughter, Vere, are spend- 
ing an idyllic summer on an island in the 
Bay of Naples. Hermione notices with 
perplexity that a native playmate of her 
daughter's, a fisher-boy named Ruffo, 
bears a strange resemblance to her dead 
husband; and she is at the same time 
made uneasy by an increasing intimacy 
between her middle-aged friend Artois, a 
distinguished novelist, and her daughter, 
whose conjidences she is not invited to 
share. 
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